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PROFESSOR NIECKS 
ON THE MUSICIAN’S EDUCATION. 


At the recent conference of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians in Glasgow, Professor Niecks 
gave an address entitled “ The Importance to the 
Musician of General Culture as well as a Com- 
prehensive Professional Training, with special 
reference to the Teacher of Music.” The starting 
point was furnished by the following from among 
the statutory objects of the society: ‘To pro- 
mote whatever may tend to the elevation of the 
status and the improvement of the qualification of 
all members of the musical profession, or aid the 
musical education of the people. To promote 
the culture of music as an educational and civiliz 
ing influence of the highest order.” And were all 
musicians, incorporated and unincorporated, to 
take the golden words of wisdom to heart and 
strike while the iron is hot, the result could not 
be otherwise than epoch-making in the annals of 
musical education. Professor Niecks’s purpose 
was to set forth his ideal of a musician—an ideal, 
moreover, not beyond the reach, but within the 
grasp of every averagely talented and circum- 
stanced individual. The plan fell naturally into 
two parts—the first concerning the musician as 
specialist, the second, the musician as a man. 

In the first place, then, the ideal musician 
must be a good craftsman—which at once implies 
two conditions. To be a skilful singer or player 
is indispensable, but not enough. The muscular 
grasp of an instrument needs to be tempered by 
an emotional, and above all by an intellectual 
grasp—a fact so obvious as to be very frequently 
overlooked. That the language of music has a 
grammar, and that a knowledge of that grammar 
is essential, are facts that numberless otherwise 
sensible people ignore ; that is, if one is to judge 
from their actions. Of what, for example, does 
the private study of music generally consist? As 
a rule, in the learning to sing and play. Even 
in music schools students of execution and com- 
position alike shirk theoretical studies wherever 
they can ; the former “ immersed in the mechanism 
of the executive part of their art, or in a purely 
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sensuous and emotional melo-maniac enthusiasm 
destitute of intelligence and intellectuality,” the 
latter, equally foolish, preferring to trust to their 
own imagined instincts and genius. They all have 
too narrow a conception of musicianship, and so 
miss even their own low-pitched aims. Now, in 
addition to skill in his specialty, the minimum of 
knowledge required by a musical executant and 
teacher is that of notation, harmony, and form. 
Other things are very desirable, but without these 
three no insight, no intelligent interpretation and 
expounding, are possible. Sir Frederick Bridge 
and Rubinstein both bear witness against the 
unsatisfactory state of musical education. Sir 
Frederick’s experience is that music students 
are lamentably perverse. They won't read— 
not even a novel, won’t be persuaded to take a 
musical magazine, won’t go and hear a symphony 
played ; but “they will thrash the pianoforte be- 
sause they regard that as the business of their 
lives. . . They are not musicians; they are 
pianoforte thumpers. Nothing could be more 
cramping than that dreadful slavery and, devotion 
to one thing only.” The gist of Rubinstein’s com- 
plaint is that, on account of the narrowly technical 
curriculum, when a student leaves the music scbool 

he is very rarely ripe for independent work.” 
Much of the teaching of music is, in fact, on a 
level with that which turns out performing dogs 
it turms out machines instead of musicians. And 
to make matters worse, it would seem that we 
have degenerated and not progressed in these 
respects, for we learn that the students of the 
Roman singing school of the 17th century had to 
devote much timé to theory, to hearing and criti- 
cising good music, etc., and even at the 18th cen- 
tury Neapolitan schools, where practice was the 
main consideration, there was imstruction in vari 
ous theoretical branches. May history repeat 
itself and bring about a 20th century revival of 
learning. 

The executive exclusivists justify themselves by 
saying that if they are to master the latest high 
developments of instrumental technique, there is 
no time to spare for anything else—forgetting that 
technique is but a means to an end, and the only 
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worthy end to delight and elevate their hearers 
by appealing to their emotions and intellects. But 
even were technique an end in itself, this end is 
defeated by exclusive cultivation; for too much 
technical drilling is harmful to the body, and stupe- 
fies and brutalizes the mind. ‘If there were 
statistics on this point, we should have blood- 
curdling accounts of large numbers of pianists 
fallen into idiocy. We do not read of these cases 
in lunacy reports, because of the harmlessness of 
those afflicted by this kind of mental decay.” 

Thus far we have been shown what the mini- 
mum professional outfit of the musician must em- 
brace: in his chosen department specialized skill, 
developed from a broad general musical education. 
But as the musician should be a complete pro- 
fessional, so also should he be a complete man— 
his professional acquirements being but specializ- 
ation on a large scale, which itself stands in need 
of a broad foundation of still more general 
acquirements. Life, the arts, science, and litera- 
ture are not the least of the musician’s teachers. 
And further, general culture is useful to him not 
only in his art but in the conduct of his worldly 
affairs. Of course, again, the advocate of general 
culture is met by the old story of “no time” from 
those, young and old, who sacrifice to the god of 
specialism. But for these devotees there shall be 
no mercy. Even were there no time, they must 
find time. There is no cheice. Moreover, the 
excuse is not true, the real reason being disin- 
clination, indifference, love of ease, play, con- 
viviality ; and that time can be found is verified 
by Professor Niecks’s own experience and by that 
of “ countless illustrious examples among the fam- 
ous musicians of all times.” Yet the narrow- 
minded would even justify themselves by maintain- 
ing, fallaciously, that as the great masters have 
done well without culture, why should not they, 
too? But it appears that geniuses indifferent to 
culture are very rare, that those without it would 
have been the better of it; and what applies to 
eniuses by no means necessarily applies to the 
nm gifted. 

And now we get a definition of the sense in 
which “culture” is meant. ‘“ Culture, we may say, 
I think, is on the one hand an accumulation of 
valuable facts and means of information, and on 
the other hand the capacity for thinking, judging, 
and imagining—in short, a clear and wide outlook. 
The result may, therefore, be described as a well- 
stored, open, eager, and sympathetic mind, with 
faculties sharpened and strengthened by experi- 
ence, observation, and literary and scientific dis- 
cipline.” Culture, therefore, is a thing varying in 
degree and kind, and attainable in many different 
ways, according to the disposition of the seeker 
and the methods of training. 

A careful survey of the past and present shows 
that many musicians of the highest and lesser fame 
received from the first an excellent education at 
secondary schools, universities, or both, and that 
most others tried in one or other way to make 
up for the want of it. Before and in the 17th cen- 
tury the art-musicians were mostly clerics, with 
the usual clerical education of the time ; and from 
the 18th century onwards it is surprising to find 
how many of the great musicians were university 
men or had first-rate schooling. But the different 
eountries vary in this respect, Germany standing 
first; while in Italy, at the Neapolitan music 


schoals, a general as well as a musical education 
was provided, the literary curriculum including 
caligraphy, Italian grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
Latin, French, mathematics, acoustics, literature, 
history, and musical esthetics. Passing in review 
many of the great musicians from Handel onwards, 
Professor Niecks showed how most of them sought 
and found culture of one kind or other—whether 
at schools, universities, from individual study of 
men and books, in travel, in nature, or in art in 
general. To take only a couple of instances that 
may seem to offer some difficulty. If Mozart’s 
letters tell nothing of broad interests, we must 
nevertheless remember that he was brought up in 
an intellectual atmosphere, and travelled, with 
open eyes and ears. If Beethoven had a poor 
sccial inheritance and poor schooling, he became 
“aw reader of good books to good purpose, a stu- 
dent of politics, an admirer of great men and noble 
deeds, a worshipper of nature, and a meditator 
on the problems of art, life, and religion.” To 
gauge the culture of musicians nearer our own 
time is easier—one has only to recall the literary 
productions of Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt, 
and of many others, at home and abroad, that will 
occur to everyone. Joachim once related that “ nota 
book of outstanding importance is published which 
Brahms does not read.” Space unfortunately for- 
bids the authoritative and convincing quotations 
from Schumann and Liszt showing their views on 
the necessity of culture. 

Finally, if the composer and the executant can 
sorely dispense with the services of culture, what 
of the teacher? The answer to the crucial question 
must be quoted intact—space or no space: “ The 
teacher requires, on the one hand, a profound and 
intimate knowledge of the nature and structure of 
his art, and, on the other hand, a thorough and 
extensive knowledge of the working of the human 
mind. In short, he must be both a musician and 
a psychologist. I fear it is only too common that 
teachers have but ene method for all, whereas they 
ought to have a different method for. each pupil. 
To diagnose every case and prescribe the most 
appropriate treatment calls for a great deal more 
than a certain skill in singing or playing. Indeed, 
it calls for all the faculties, it calls for them at the 
highest degree of efficiency. But culture is re- 
quired for other purposes than the perfecting of 
the mental faculties. It is required also for keep- 
ing the faculties fresh and alert. Without intellec- 
tual interests the teacher falls into lifeless routine. 
And then woe to him and his pupils. But there 
is yet another important use of culture for the 
teacher—namely, its power in forming character. 
The character of the man, the personality, tells 
more strongly in teaching than the technical accom- 
plishments. Many famous systems of teaching 
have passed away with their originators. Why? 
Because the success was secured by the adroit 
and enthusiastic application rather than by the 
excellence of the systems. Inquiry into the 
methods of the really great teachers yields very 
little in the way of ready-made formulas. It is 
always the personality that makes the teacher 
what he is.” 

While pcinting out that narrow professionalism 
luxuriates in other professions as well as within 
the fine arts, Professor Niecks grants that musi- 
cians are particularly apt to shut out all that does 











not immediately concern them. But our short- 
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comings we acknowledge with regret, “and with 
the determination to remove them as far as possi- 
ble. . . Moreover, much progress has already 
been made in the spread of culture among our 
rofession generally; and if we compare the 
eaders and higher ranks of it with those of other 
prefessions, whether in this or any other country, 
we have good reason not only to A satisfied, but 
even to be proud.” 


THE SUBVENTION OF MUSIC. 


THERE have been so many attempts at arousing an 
interest in the subject of State-aid for music, and 
every attempt has proved so abortive, that only 
the most optimistic of men can hope that anything 
practical will be the outcome of the White Paper 
which has recently been issued by the Govern- 
ment. Yet it is difficult to understand how any 
impartial member of Parliament can read the facts 
there set forth without coming to the conclusion 
that every important nation except our own and the 
United States considers music and the drama as 
factors in national education and well-being. As 
a nation we have been too inclined to look on all 
but the plastic arts as mere amusements, and to 
eonsider them, if we think of them at all, as the 
fad of dilettanti. With our exaggerated love of 
individual action, it has seemed only reasonable 
to us that both music and drama should be the 
enterprise of the individual, and, with some muddled 
idea of the great truth of Supply and Demand, 
we have thought that when the public wants 
a thing it will be given it. In a rough way 
that is, no doubt, true; but it is also true that 
the public never knows quite what it does want. 
If you consider the history of any artistic move- 
ment, you will find, I think, that there has always 
been a leader who has found his public waiting 
for his lead. It has been so in all human affairs, 
from revolutions to alterations of dress. The diffi- 
culty is to make the average politician understand 
that the question of State-aid for music and the 
drama requires any answer at all, and it is really 
wonderful that Lord Lansdowne should have sent 
a circular to his Majesty’s representatives abroad 
asking for information on the subject. Many of the 
answers have a perfunctory air, it is true ; and the 
information collected for the guidance of members 
of Parliament is by no means complete ; but still 
the matter has been treated with some show of 
seriousness—an attitude which would not have been 
expected a few years ago. 

Is it necessary, at this time of day, to insist that 
music is a powerful factor in national education? 
Few of us doubt it; and to give reasons for the 
faith that is in us would take so much space, in- 
volving as it does the big question of the good or 
bad influence of all art, that I must take it for 
granted. Only it should be said ‘that when we 
speak of the influence of art we do not mean its 
influence on the artist himself, who may not be 
a type of man one would like to see more common, 
but its effect on the average man and woman 
who have their work to do in the world. Here 
I may say, by way of parenthesis, that many writers 
on music give their readers the idea that a love 
of music is subtly immoral, or rather makes for 
an un-moral condition of mind. One would think 
from such writings that a love of the art is a kind 





of mental drug-taking. But this is the invention 
of the literary man, who sees in the absorbin 
power of music a fine subject for sopeliieaael 
ey np: aoaycr - and does not stop to consider if 
he is thus defaming the most spiritual of the arts. 
To return to the question at the beginning of this 
paragraph, it may at least be said that the art of 
music has every right to claim rank beside the 
plastic arts; for if the threadbare argument that 
nations in the past have excelled in art in propor- 
tion as they have declined in racial power be 
brought against our suggested State-aid for music, 
it is only necessary to point out that the decline 
has not been due to music, which, according to our 
ideas of the art, did not exist then, but was the out- 
come, if art had anything to do with the matter at 
all, of a love of the plastic arts. A nation no more 
than a man should be illogical. We annually 
spend many thousands a year in supporting our 
picture galleries, and a very large sum in art 
education (I use the word “art” in its narrowest 
meaning, a meaning which the British public has 
always given to it). In his wildest dreams the 
lover of music does not expect a proportionate 
sum to be given to his own art. He would be con- 
tented with the money which is spent on grants 
to schools of art in connection with South Ken- 
sington—a sum which averages, I believe, some 
£70,000 a year. It is clear, I think, that a nation 
which subsidizes painting cannot logically refuse 
to subsidize music. There remains the question, 
Does music require to be supported by the State? 
The answer to this question need not be very 
lengthy. Those who know anything about the 
inner workings of concert-giving in London are 
aware that very few concerts pay. They may be 
divided into two classes—those which are given by 
artists at their own risk, and those which are 
run by individuals either with the idea of making 
a profit or from a love of the art (I will not insist 
on the fact that this love is not always altruistic). 
With regard to the first class, it need only be said 
that in very few cases does the artist make a 
profit: no doubt the advertisement repays him. 
Certainly the public gets a great many concerts 
for nothing. With regard to the second class, it 
might be thought, at the first blush, that no better 
system of supporting music could be found than 
that of individual enterprise on altruistic lines; 
but a little knowledge of mankind makes one 
doubtful of the disinterested control which is likely 
to result from the management of concerts when 
the purse is held by one man. The principle, too, 
is wrong; for in these cases the individual takes 
the place of the public whom the concerts benefit, 
and the burden is cast on the wrong shoulders. 
We are accepting that man’s charity, when there 
should be no question of charity at al! ; for, surely, 
if we want concerts we ought to pay for them! To 
the obvious reply that if we wanted concerts we 
would pay for them, I must rejoin that we are 
willing and able to pay a certain amount, but we 
cannot pay a sufficiently large amount to cover 
the heavy expenses of the more expensive forms 
of music, such as orchestral concerts. The public’s 
need for music, in short, cannot be measured by the 
price it is willing to pay for it. Many things have 
to be taken into account. The cost of living in 
London, with the necessity of keeping up a posi- 
tion in accordance with professional status, is 
heavy, and the average musical man can only 
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spend a certain amount in gratifying his taste. 
“ Then,” it may be said, “ you want the State to give 
the public, and by no means a poor section of the 
public, its music at less than cost price; and to 
do that you would make the whole of the nation 
pay for that which it possibly does not want.” 
That is always considered a conclusive answer to 
the question of State-aid of music, and you will 
find that Radicals who are in favour of this aid on 
principle invariably speak and write as if the only 
class that should be benefited is the working class, 
for which the richer classes should be made to 
ay. That is one of the conventional ideas of 
adicalism ;it will not look on the public as a whole. 
If a certain section of the public requires music 
as part of its life, and cannot afford to pay what 
it costs, it must go without it. To be just, the 
middle classes take the same attitude towards the 
free public-library question, and many ratepayers 
cannot see the justice of giving the poorer public 
the opportunity of readin beste and newspapers 
at less than cost price. But, except in a few iso- 
lated cases, the principle is held to be just, and 
the comparatively rich do pay for the literary 
tastes of the poor. That is to say, one section of 
the public gives something towards supplying the 
needs of another section of the public, thus mak- 
ing the community an organic whole. All we now 
ne is that our special needs should receive the 
same attention. large part of the work of the 
world is carried on by the middle and professional 
classes, and if music braces them to better efforts, 
as I think it does, it should be considered a neces- 
sity, quite as much as the public library is a 
necessity. That there is a need for music at 
cheaper prices has been proved over and over 
again by the crowds that throng the Sunday con- 
certs, the price of tickets to which is very reason- 
able. Now these concerts are made possible by 
the fact that they are not run for profit, and by 
the cheaper fees accepted by the artists who per- 
form at them. I have specially dealt with con- 
certs rather than with opera because any scheme 
of State-aid must embrace the whole of music, and 
not only stage musical performances. But if the 
concert-room needs subsidizing, the opera needs 
it still more, for its expenses are even heavier. 
The White Paper gives one a good idea of the 
different methods by which music is supported in 
foreign countries. ere are three classes of this 
aid to the art: (a) subsidies by the Crown; 
(b) subsidies by the State; and (c) subsidies by 
the municipality. In some cases there is a com- 
bination of these different subsidies, the Crown 
and the State each paying its share ; and in other 
cases the municipality contributing to the ex- 
penses of an opera-house already subsidized by 
the State. I think we may leave the Crown sub- 
sidy out of account, for undoubtedly it is a relic 
of a monarchical system which no longer applies to 
us, except in a very modified form. No one wants 
the King to spend the £54,000 a year which the 
German Emperor gives to the Berlin opera-house, 
or the £390,000 which the Emperor of Russia con- 
tributes to the imperial theatres of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. The civil list of our gracious King 
has not been framed on that basis. These things 
are a natural growth or they do not exist. Nor can 
T imagine that the temper of the nation would accept 
an opera managed by an Intendant as part of 
the Court life. But the State is ourselves. Al- 
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ready, as I have shown, the State subsidizes the 
art of painting, and no educated man (unless a 
olitician with a holy fear of his constituents 

fore his eyes) should fail to be in favour of a 
contribution from the State in order to place 
London on the level of foreign cities. 

Let me give a few figures which will show how 
opera is assisted abroad. In Austria and Hungary 
the State pays some £62,229 a year; in Belgium 
it grants money for the encouragement of native 
composers and to certain concerts of importance ; 
in France it contributes £32,000 to the Opéra, 
£12.000 to the Opéra Comique, £9,600 to the 
Théatre Francais, and £4,000 to the Odéon (besides 
smaller subsidies to the Colonne and Lamoureux 
concerts). Then we have the operas supported by 
municipalities, which to a great extent should be 
our model. The Brussels municipality subsidizes 
the Monnaie opera-house by £5,600; at Antwerp 
the deficiency is settled by the city fathers each 
year ; the town of Mainz gives £5,000 to the opera, 
and £1,608 to the orchestra funds; at Riga the 
town built the opera-house at a cost of £46,000 
(a guild of prominent men manage the working 
of the season, and are responsible for the fin- 
ances); at Frankfort, Cologne, and Hamburg (of 
which the White Paper is silent) the municipalities 
support opera-houses in some measure or another, 
and the list might be extended. 

I have said that an opera subsidized by the 
es should be our model, because it 
would be, perhaps, more in accordance with our 
ideas of self-government than a grant from the 
Privy Purse or even from the State. And now 
that so much responsibility in education has been 
given to our municipalities it would be suitable 
that music, a branch of education, should also be 
placed to some extent under the care of our 
popular governing bodies. But the first step to 

taken is that the State should recognize the 
art of music as it recognizes the art of painting. 
I do not think that the founding of a national 
opera-house is the most necessary thing at the 
present moment; indeed, I look on that more as 
an ultimate consummation devoutly to be wished 
than as the first expression of the State’s interest 
in music. We must remember that in other coun- 
tries State-aided music has been of gradual growth, 
and not the mushroom of a night. We have to 
prepare the soil, even; and it would be absurd 
to expect fruit at once. But the founding of an 
opera-house would arouse an interest and provide 
an aim which would tend to make the subject of 
more than academical importance. That matter, 
however, can be left until the first step has been 
taken, which I repeat, for the sake of emphasis, 
is the recognition of music by the State. 

In the frst place, a grant of a yearly sum to 
music, to be administered by the Board of Educa- 
tion, should be made—the subject could be brought 
at once before Parliament—and then a committee 
or trustees should be appointed for the adminis- 
tration of the grant. This should be apportioned, 
as thought best, between the three big teaching 
institutions of the metropolis in the form of 
scholarships and to defray the expenses of oper- 
atic performances, which would take place not once 
or twice a year, but often enough to make the 
operatic art a feature of the curriculum. The per- 
formances ought to be of a quasi-public character, 
in order to give the students a real experience of 
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stage work. The grant would also be employed 
for the encouragement of orchestral performances 
and of composition, both of concert music and of 
operatic. At the same time, the question of a 
national opera-house should be taken in hand. 
Even if the preliminaries were already settled, it 
would take some time before that opera-house 
could come into being; indeed, I fancy that our 
institutions would be ready to supply it with 
trained young artists by the_time it was in working 
order, and for that reason I lay special emphasis 
on the first step of a State grant to music. 
... Taking into account our national love of in- 
dividual freedom of action, it would be well to 
found an opera-house which would be an expres- 
sion of the public’s will, supported by the State 
and municipality. The London County Council, 
some few years ago, officially recognized that opera 
and music generally should be thus supported both 
by itself and the State, but, very wisely, it added 
that the matter is one in which private individuals 
might well act. There is no doubt that there are 
several rich men who are interested in the art of 
music. But, for reasons into which I need not 
go at present, there is much to be said against 
the individual control of opera or music, whether 
it be the control of a business man or the control 
of an enthusiast. There is no reason to suppose, 
however, that these rich enthusiasts would with- 
hold their support from a general scheme if it were 
put forward by a committee of men prominent in 
the social, professional, and artistic life of London. 
When once practical shape were given to the 
scheme, the London County Council would doubt- 
less help—its original offer of a site might be 
extended to the building of an opera-house, for 
which a reasonable rent would be charged, and 
thus the necessity of providing the capital for that 
urpose would be obviated. Then part of the 
Btate grant might be employed as a subsidy, and 
the money sollaaied from individuals would be 
used for the initial working expenses. It has been 
calculated that a national opera-house would soon 
be self-supporting, and I would suggest that the 
profits, if any, Should be used to pay back the 
subscriptions of private individuals, so that there 
should be no question of individual rights in the 
future. The opera would then be the possession of 
the State and the municipality, to be administered 
for the benefit of the public. Indeed, I only sug- 
gest the raising of a public subscription on the 
ground that it would be an action which would 
convince the public authorities that there is a real 
desire for a national opera. 

Surely, this question which has been so often 
raised and has received the public support of men 
of influence, will not for ever remain a mere ques- 
tion! Surely, it has been made clear that the art 
of music should be taken as seriously as the art of 
painting, and that the example of foreign countries 
is one that puts us to shame as a civilized nation! 
The State recognition of our art is not a visionary 
idea of ill-balanced enthusiasts, but a necessity : 
the want-of it has had much to do with our position 
as a musical nation. And on all hands it is ad- 
mitted that the art of music is the art of to-day, 
and that it has great influence on the formation 
of national character—a fact which every nation 
but ourselves recognizes in a practical way. How 
long shall we have to wait? Until such a time 
as we take the matter boldly in our hands and 





i express our wishes. This is not 
to be done by dreaming, but by action; not by 
the platonic expression of sympathy with the 
scheme, but by persistent and tireless action. Let 
us hope that the White Paper will, at least, have 
the effect of convincing our legislators that the 
question of State-aid for music is one that requires 
a serious answer; for from the State itself should 
come the first movement towards the removal of 
the reproach under which we have so long and so 
patiently laboured. 


Vv 


THE NEW PAPAL REGULATIONS ON 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


Tur Roman Pontiffs have, from time to time, tried to 
reform the extravagances of the choirs in the Eternal City. 
But hitherto they have failed; and it remains to be seen 
whether Pius X. will succeed. He is a musician, and is no 
mere faddist or one who can be directed by others in the 
matters with which he is conversant. What he knows he 
knows, and having made up his mind to a course of action 
he will do all to carry it through. No one doubts but that 
a radical distinction should exist between the music used in 
Divine worship and that of the theatre, ball-room, or 
concert-hall. If Art be the Showing of the Beautiful, it 
must be true; and it cannot be true unless it be in keeping 
with our nature. Now our natural dispositions and feelings 
in times of worship are, in species, different from those which 
rule us in other matters. Compare the sentiments of the 
Lord’s Prayer with those inspired by a poem of human love, 
dread, hate, joy and triumph, and you will get my meaning. 
The music, then, which befits the one will naturally be out 
of keeping with the other order of feelings. Therefore I 
hold that Pius X. has shown himself a true artist in drawing 
sharply and clearly the distinction betwcen church music and 
all other forms of the art, and has deserved well of all real 
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musicians. 

He has recently issued two documents of supreme import- 
ance on the subject—one containing instructions on sacred 
music, and the other a letter to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, 
calling upon him to see that the orders are faithfully carried 
out everywhere in the city. These sort of documents are 
legal instruments, and sometimes their nature, on account of 
phraseology, is misunderstood. I shall endeavour to make 
the real meaning clear to the general reader. The more 
important is styled an Jnstructio. It is written not in Latin 
but in Italian, and after carefully weighing certain phrases 
and comparing them with others, I have come to the con- 
clusion, based upon particular and general reasons, that the 
Instructio concerns directly Italy only ; though, undoubtedly, 
its spirit indirectly concerns all the two hundred and fifty 
millions who recognize Pius X. as their supreme Pastor. A 
similar Jnstructio* was sent in 1884 to the Italian bishops, 
and, as evidently it had no permanent effect, the present 
Pope is determined to try again. Now to the document, of 
which I give a résumé. 


SACRED MUSIC. 
Prus X. Pore, Morvu Propto. 

Among the cares of the papal office is that of maintaining and 
promoting the decorum of the House of God in which the august 
mysteries of religion are celebrated, and where the Christian 
people assemble to unite in the common prayer of the Church in 
the public and solemn liturgical office. The most common of all 





*For this document see my ‘ History and Growth of Church 
Music,” pp. 119-127. 
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the abuses, and one most difficult to eradicate, is that affecting 
sacred music. ‘‘ And, indeed, whether it is owing to the very 
nature of this art, fluctuating and variable as it is in itself, or to 
the succeeding changes in tastes and habits with the course of 
time, or to the fatal influence exercised on sacred music by pro- 
fane and theatrical art, or to the pleasure that music directly 
ae gg (and that is not always easily contained within the right 
imits), or, finally, to the many prejudices on the matter so 
lightly introduced and so tenaciously maintained even among 
responsible and pious persons, the fact remains that there is a 
general tendency to deviate from the right rule prescrited by the 
end for which Art is admitted to the service of public worship, 
and is set forth very clearly in the ecclesiastical canons,”’ ete. 
Much good has been done during the last ten years in Rome, 
‘*and in many churches in our country, but in a more especial 
way among some nations, in which illustrious men, full of zeal for 
the worship of God, have, with the approval of the Holy See and 
under the a of the bishops, united in flourishing societies, and 
restored sacred music to the fullest honour in their churches and 
chapels,’’ But the good work is far from common. Personal expe- 
rience and a great number of complaints make it a duty to raise the 
voice of ‘‘ reproof and condemnation of all that is seen to be out of 
harmony with the right rule above indicated in the functions 
of public worship and in the performance of the ecclesiastical 
office.” That for the future there may be no excuse, and to 
avoid all vagueness and wncertainty, it isexpedient briefly to point 
out the ruling principles and the order of the Church against the 
more common abuses in this subject. ‘‘ We do, therefore, publish 
motu proprio, and with certain knowledge, our present instructions, 
to which, as to a juridical code of sacred music, we will, with the 
fulness of our Apostolic Authority, that the force of law be given, 
and we do, by our present handwriting, impose its scrupulous 
observance on all,’’ 


INSTRUCTIONS ON SACRED Music. 


§I. General Principles.—(1.) The principal office of sacred 
music *‘is to clothe with suitable melody the liturgical text pro- 
posed for the understanding of the faithful ; its proper aim is to 
add greater efficacy to the text in order that through it the 
faithful may be more easily moved to devotion, ete.’’ (2.) Sacred 
music should possess, in the highest degree, the qualities proper 
to the Liturgy; that is to say, holiness, true art, and universality. 
Holiness excludes all profaneness, whether in itself or in the 
execution ; true art is necessary, otherwise music would fail in 
that effect which the Church designs in admitting it into the 
Liturgy ; and, lastly, while every nation is permitted to have 
special forms which may be said to constitute its native music, 
still these forms must be in keeping with the universal ‘“ charac- 
teristics of sacred music that aobelly of any nation may receive an 
impression other than good on hearmg them.”’ 

§ Il. The Different Kinds of Sacred Music.—(3.) These qualities 
are to be found, in the highest degree, in the Gregorian Song, 
which is consequently the song proper to the Roman Church, 
which proposes it directly to the faithful as her own, and uses it 
exclusively in some parts of the Liturgy. Recent studies have 
happily restored it to its integrity and purity. It is the supreme 
model for sacred music, so that ‘‘ the more closely a composition 
for church approaches, in its movement, inspiration, and tastes, 
the Gregorian form, the more sacred and liturgical it becomes ; 
and the more out of harmony it is with that supreme model, the 
less worthy is it of the temple.”’ The ancient Song must be largely 
restored to public worship as the more fitting accompaniment for 
an ecclesiastical function, Special efforts are to be made to restore 
the use of the Plain Song to the people, so that they may again 
take a more active part in the services, as they were wont in olden 
days. (4.) The three necessary qualities are also to be found in 
an excellent degree in the polyphonic classics, especially the 
Roman school. It agrees admirably with the Plain Song, and is 
worthy of a place side by side with it. This school must be 
restored largely in the more important basilicas, cathedrals, and 
in churches and chapela ‘‘in which the necessary means are 
usually not lacking.’’ (5.) Modern music is also admitted when 
it fulfils the conditions of excellence, sobriety, and gravity ; but 
greater care must be taken that musical compositions of modern 
style contain nothing profane, are free from reminiscences of 
motifs adopted in the theatres, and are not fashioned, even in 
their external forms, after the manner of profane pieces. 
(6.) Among the different kinds of modern music which appear 
less suitable is the theatrical style in vogue in Italy during the 
last century. Diametrically opposed to the Plain Song and 
8 gpsmaned school, and therefore to the most important law of all 
good music, by its intrinsic structure, rhythm, and conven- 
tionalism of style, it is badly adapted to the requirements of true 
liturgical music 





§ III. The Liturgical Text.—(7.) Only Latin can be used in 
solemn liturgical functions. G.) The order of the words, as in 
the text, is to be pursued. No omission, even r= of the 
words is allowed, save according to the rubrics, motet to the 
Blessed Sacrament may be sung after the Benedictus ; also after 
the Offertory. (9.) The text must be sung as it is in the books, 
without alteration or inversion of the words, without undue 
repetition, without breaking syllables, and always in a manner 
intelligible to the faithful. 

§1V. External Form of Sacred Compositions.—(10.) The form 
and concept aniyaed by tradition and admirably expressed in 
Plain Song must be retained. (11.) In the Mass, the Ayric, Gloria, 
Credo, etc., must preserve the unity of compositions proper to the 
text. Separate movements in each, which are capable of being 
detached from the rest and substituted by another, are not 
allowed, In Vespers, the Plain Song for the Psalms ; but figured 
music is allowed for the Gloria Patri. On greater feasts the 
Plain Song of the choir may alternate with falsi bordoni; and 
sometimes the single Psalms may be sung in their entirety to 
music, provided the singers seem to be egg at wy among them- 
selves either with new motifs or with those taken from the Plain 
Song or based upon it. But the Psalms di Concerto are for ever 
excluded and prohibited, The hymns must preserve the tra- 
ditional form. For instance, it is not lawful to compose a Zantwm 
Ergo in such wise that the first verse presents a romanza, a 
cavatina, an adagio, and the (enitori an allegro. The antiphons 
as Vespers must as a rule be rendered in Plain Song. If in some 
special case figured music is used it must never have either the 
form of a concert melody or the fulness of a motet or cantata. 

§ V. The Singers.—(12.) No accompaniment is allowed to the 
Plain Song used by the Celebrant and ministers at the altar. 
Singers in chureh, even when laymen, take the place of the 
ecclesiastical choir. Hence the music must, at least for the greater 
part, retain the character of choral music. Solos are not entirely 
excluded, but should never so predominate that the greater part 
of the liturgical Song is executed in this manner. They should 
have the character of hint, or melodic projection, and be strictly 
bound up with the rest of the choral composition, (13.) Singers 
holding a real liturgical office, women cannot be admitted to form 
part of the choir. Boys, according to the most ancient use of the 
Church, must be used as sopranos and contraltos. (14.) Only 
men of known piety and probity of life, who by devout and 
modest bearing show that they are worthy of the holy office, 
should be admitted to form part of the choir, It is fitting that 
they should wear the ecclesiastical habit and surplice while singing 
in church and be hidden behind gratings. 

§ VI. Organ and Instruments.—(156.) The proper music for the 
Church is purely vocal music; but music accompanied with the 
organ is also permitted. In some special cases and under 
restriction other instruments “are allowed, but never without the 
special licence of the ordinary. (16.) As the singing should 
always have the principal place, the accompaniment should merely 
sustain and never oppress it. (17.) Long preludes and intermezzi 
are not permitted. (18.) The style of organ accompaniment must be 
governed by the special nature of the instrument, and in keeping 
with all the qualities of sacred music. (19.) The ang and all 
noisy and frivolous instruments, such as drums, cymbals, bells, and 
the like, are forbidden. (20.) Military bands are forbidden ; and 
only in special cases, and with consent of the ordinary, can a num- 
ber of wind instruments, limited, judicious, and proportioned to the 
size of the building, be allowed, provided the accompaniment be 
similar in all respects to that proper to the organ, (21.) Outside 
the church military bands, with leave of the bishop, may take part 
in processions provided no profane pieces are played. It is 
desirable that the band should only accompany hymns in Latin 
or the vernacular. 

§ VII. The Length of the Liturgical Song.—(22.) It is not 
lawful to keep the priest at the altar waiting on account of the 
music for a length of time not allowed by the vey © The Sanctus 
should be over before the elevation, and therefore the priest must 
here have regard to the singers. The (Gloria and Credo should be 
relatively short. (23.) It is avery grave abuse when the Liturgy is 
made secondary to music which is merely a part of the Liturgy, and 
its humble handmaid. ; 

‘ VIII. Principal Means,—(24.) Bishops are to constitute 
commissions of persons really competent in sacred music to watch 
over the music in their churches, The music must be not only 
good in itself, but adapted to the powers of the singers and be 
always well executed. 5.) In seminaries the Plain Song is to be 
cultivated with diligence and love, and a Schola Cantorum established 
wherever possible. (26.) Special instructions on the principles 
and laws of sacred music and the «esthetic side of the sacred art 
must also be given. (27.) In the principal churches the Schola 

Cantorum is to be re-established, and even in minor and country 
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churches very easy means will be found by the zealous clergy of 
Jere to such beth for children and adults, (28.) The higher 
schools of music are to be supported and uew ones founded. It is 
of the utmost importance that the Church herself should provide 
for the instruction of her masters, organists, and singers, accord- 
ing to the true principles of sacred art. 

IX. Conelusion,—(29.) All are recommended to fivour with 
zeal these prudent reforms, so that the Authority of the Church 
"rt fall into contempt, 

he document is signed Nov. 22, 1903, the Feast of St. Cecilia. 

The letter to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome contains a strict order 
to enforce the above Jnstructio without indulgence or delay. 
“The difficulty is not diminished, but rather increased, by 
postponement, and since the thing is to be done, let it be done 
immediately and resolutely.”” The Pope refers to the music 
heard in the churches of Rome in the following words :— 

“* The liturgical prescriptions of the Cerimoniale Episeoporum 

and the beautiful musical traditions of the classical Roman School 
are no longer to be found. For the devout psalmody of the clergy, 
in which the people also used to join, there have been substituted 
interminable musical compositions on the words of the Psalms, 
all of them modelled on cld theatrical works, and most of them 
of such meagre artistic value that they would not be tolerated for 
& moment even in second-rate concerts, Certain is it that Christian 
piety and devotion are not promoted by them ; the curiosity of 
some of the less intelligent is fed, but the majority, disgusted and 
scandalized, wonder how it is that such an abuse can still survive.” 
_ No one who has at heart the interest of sacred music will 
feel disposed to quarrel with these regulations, for they are 
based on sound artistic principles. Perhaps some may 
consider them too objective ; but then the subjective apprecia- 
tion of Art is largely a matter of education, and that is 
always a more or less painful process. In view of certain 
controversies that are carried on concerning the respective 
merits of the Ratisbon and the Solesmes versions of the 
Plain Song, the Pope says never a word; and neither party 
can claim « complete victory. Herein Pius X. shows himself 
wiser than Pius [X., who committed himself to the Ratisbon 
Edition aod made it the official version—at least as far as the 
music used by the celebrant and ministers at the altar. Let 
me say some carefully weighed words on the subject, as they 
will show why I think the Pope has acted wisely in not 
mentioning either version. The Ratisbon Edition was the 
outcome of the desire of Pius IX. to ensure unity by 
uniformity. The times were not ripe and the experts (*) 
employed were not competent. No one will defend the 
Ratisbon Edition as a perfect type of the Plain Song. It was 
German, and this was enough to set the French against it. 
The Benedictines of Solesmes instituted research, and they 
have made many valuable discoveries, both as to the text and 
to an artistic method of execution. Their version is vastly 
superior to that of Ratisbon ut it is not the last werd 
on the subject, and critics are to be found who, while admitting 
its many excellences in comparison with the Ratisbon, are 
not at all convinced by the conclusions which the Solesmists 
advocate. My own personal opinion, not easily formed, 
and based on historical as well as artistical grounds, is 
that the version does not represent the pure text of St. 
Gregory or anything like it. ‘The whole has a savour, strong 
and distinct, of the Gallican Liturgical spirit, and is entirely 
out of keeping with the severe, austere, simple, direct old 
Roman spirit. Compare the music of the Pater-noster, for 
instance, with one of those elaborate graduals, and the 
difference of spirit is at once made clear. One must not 
forget the action of Charlemagne and the fusion of Gallican 
and Roman rites which was then brought about. I should be 
inclined to look elsewhere, in a definite direction, for the pure 
Roman song, rather than to France. Therefore I think that 
Pius X. is right in not committing himself to either schools. 
His sympathy is with the Solesmists, and this will go a great 
way in causing their views to be accepted. This 1 do not in 
the least mind; their version and methods are the best we 
have. But it would be unwise in the extreme to look upon 
either as final or authoritative. Ernetrep L. Taunton. 

P.S.—Since the above was written a decree of the Sacred 

Congregation of Rites has been issued, extending the Jastructio 
to the whole Church. I shall have the pleasure of returning 


PARISIAN MUSICAL EVENTS’ LAST 
DECEMBER. 


On Friday, December 4th, M. Gailhard presented to the 
Parisian public for the first time “ L’Etranger,” text and 
music by M. Vincent d’Indy. This opera, styled by its 
author a “ musical action in two acts,’ was performed for 
the first time in Brussels, on January 7th, 1903, where pre- 
viously was produced “ Fervaal’’ by the same author at the 
Thédtre Royal de la Monnaie. 

The director of the Grand Opéra conceived the unmusical 
idea of letting Mozart's “ L’Enlévement au Sérail” follow 
d’Indy’s opera on the same evening, a combination of two 
works absolutely opposed in style. The musical drama of 
‘“ L’Etranger ” belongs to modern dramatic musical lucubra- 
tions. M. d’Indy has hitherto been reproached for his ultra 
Wagnerism ; but in “ L’Etranger,’’ not only is the music 
an exaggeration of Wagner’s style, but even the story brings 
strongly back to one’s mind the legends of the “ Flying 
Dutchman,” ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” and also of the Holy Grail. 
Mozart’s opera, on the other hand, is a clear and simple 
comedy, the fantasy of a young musician, composed at an 
epoch when people went to the theatre to rest from the day’s 
work and enjoy themselves, and not to study counterpoint 
and complicated harmonies, as is now the case. 

In “ L’Etranger”’ the stage at first represents a bay 
between two clifis. In front one sees the immense, roaring 
ocean. By a bend in the cliffs a small fishing village is con- 
cealed, and the church bell is heard ringing the Angelus. 
In that village a stranger has been residing for some time. 
Where does he come from? What is his name? Nobody 
knows, and he never gives answer to such questions. This 
singular being wears an enormous emerald (the Holy Grail) 
attached in front of his mariner’s cap. The luck of the 
stranger differs totally from that of other folk. When the 
fishery is bad for others it is abundant for him. When money 
becomes scarce he has plenty of it. Strange indeed is his 
great power over the furious elements. On many occasions 
“ L’Etranger ” has succeeded in abating the raging sea and 
rescuing some sailors. He divides his money among the 
poor, is kindly and open-handed to all, yet he remains to the 
villagers the suspicious stranger. They think he is a wizard, 
and avoid him. Only a young girl—Vita—attracted by a 
mysterious sweet charm that she cannot explain, appreciates 
the stranger. She loves him, and for him forsakes her 
affianced husband. 

The stranger, however, mourns to sce that she loves him. 
He must depart, for no: woman’s love can be his. “I am 
he who dreams, I am he who loves, . . . but because I love you 
I must depart.” And, like the Dutchman, he goes away ; but 
before leaving the village he gives her the emerald which 
he wore. Vita, distracted, throws the precious stone into the 
sea, when suddenly a furious storm arises. A fishing boat is 
sinking beneath the waves, when the stranger comes back and 
cries, “ Man the lifeboat !’’ But nobody dares to follow him, 
and the craft is being launched with him alone on board, when 
Vita exclaims, “ I will go with you—I love you.” He clas 
her in his arms, seizes the oars, and both row out to death. 
Anxiously, the lifeboat is seen to struggle against the terrible 
storm, and finally to reach the wreck, when a great wave 
swamps both crafts. The villagers drop on their knees, 
singing, ““ De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine,” and the curtain 
falls. 

This drama of d’Indy differs totally from the Wagner 
dramas: the latter happen in the olden time, whilst 
d’Indy’s drama runs its course amid modern surroundings. 
It is, nevertheless, indispensable for stage fiction that a 
personage should seem possible in the given circumstances 
and entourage. But, alas! symbols and psychology replace 
nowadays verity and logic ! 

Concerning the music of “ L’Etranger,” we can say in one 
word that M. d’Indy is more of a professor than a composer. 
His score shows great ability, but not originality. However, 
we can mention, as characteristic in some way, the stranger's 
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farewell, Vita’s address to the sea into which she casts the 
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emerald, and the storm for orchestra at the end of the opera, 
which could produce the desired effect were it less noisy. M. 
Delmas, as the stranger, sings and acts very well, the part 
suiting his magnificent although somewhat heavy voice. 
Mile. Bréval understands the part of Vita, and makes the 
public understand it. M. Laffitte, the agreeable tenor, as 
the deserted bridegroom, sings and acts magnificently his small 
part. The orchestra, under the bdéton of M. Paul. Vidal, 
deserves great praise for the excellent execution of the very 
difficult and complicated score. The mise-en-scéne is splendid, 
particularly the last tableau of the terrible storm, which pro- 
duces a vivid illusion. 

The large size of the Grand Opéra is unpropitious for such 
an opera as “ L’Enlévement au Sérail.” This gem of Mozart’s 
genius, calculated for a small room, is lost in a large hall, 
where the simple comedy and delicate music produce the 
same efiect as a fine miniature would if put in the middle of a 
large and heavy frame. Such works belong to the Opéra 
Comique; to give them at the Grand Opéra is artistic 
sacrilege. 

It is unnecessary to analyze the beauties of this celebrated 
work, which after 122. years—its first performance took 
place on July 12th, 1782, in Vienna—has fost nothing of its 
originality and its freshness. Let us, then, only remark that 
the orchestra of the Grand Opéra, being still possessed by 
the great nervous excitement of M. d’Indy’s music, could not 
always display the moderation required by the fine nuances of 
Mozart’s music. Two newcomers—Miss Lindsay, an American, 
and Mile. Verlet—made their début in the parts of Constance 
and Blondine. The first one, a neophyte, is a pretty girl with 
a pretty voice, but she has still much to learn. The second is 
an artist of some experience, having already sung at the 
Opéra Comique and upon other stages ; but her voice is not 
first-rate. The male singers succeeded in doing their best to 
satisfy the audience. 

The three auditions of “ Don Giovanni ” at the Nouveau 
Théiitre, under the direction of M. Reynaldo Hahn, which I 
spoke of in my last letter, met with deserved success. The 
immortal opera was sung in Italian, and the different parts 
were filled up by the artists I have already mentioned, except- 
ing that of Donna Elvira, which was taken by Mlle. Clémentine 
de Vere, Mme. Nordica, who was to have filled the part, 
being detained in America. The performance was satiefac- 
tory in every way. Mme. Lilli Lehmann was a grand Donna 
Anna; the same, however, cannot be said of Miles. de Vere 
(Donna Elvira) and Jeanne Leclere (Zerlina). The male 
singers were all more or less acceptable, the celebrated Italian 
tenor, Signor Bonci (Don Ottavio), making a great and brilliant 
exception. Although the interpretation went very well and 
was warmly applauded, I find it a very original but not 
artistic idea to give the “‘ Don Giovanni ”’ en robe de chambre. 

“La Reine Fiammette,” the poetical tale already pre- 
sented with enormous success by Catulle Mendés at the Odéon 
in 1898, reappeared on December 23rd last, transformed into 
an opera in four acts and six tableaux, at the Opéra Comique, 
and, we are happy to say, without being much altered by its 
transformation. M.C. Mendes, in consideration of the relative 
slowness of musical expression, has only condensed the 
dramatic plot and in places shortened the metrical form of 
the original verses. 

It is well known that the story of the “ Reine Fiammette ” 
is a pure invention, the action of which takes place at Bologna, 
which Catulle Mendés makes the capital of an imaginary 
Bolognese kingdom. The Queen Orlanda rules the country, 
and she is called ‘La Reine Fiammette,’’ because she is 
dazzling and fickle as a wavering flame. C. Mendés found a 
husband for her whose name is Giorgio d’Ast. Rome wishes 
to annex Bologna, and the Cardinal Cesare Sforza is to head 
the plot. Fiammette does not follow the advice of Rome ; 
she sympathizes more with Luther’s reforms. A young clerk, 
Danielo, is convinced that his brother was executed by order 
of the Queen, and he swears to kill her. But he meets 
Fiammette in a convent without recognizing her; they fall 
desperately in love with each other. Afterwards, in Bologna, 





when he comes to assassinate the Queen, Danielo finds in her 
his adored sweetheart. Now he is arrested and condemned 
to death as a murderer. Fiammette consents to abdicate 
the throne to save her lover, but the Cardinal Sforza wants 
to get rid of her; Bologna must belong to Rome. Therefore 
he accuses the Queen of heresy, and both Fiammette and 
Danielo are sent to the scaffold. 

This simple subject does not offer many dramatic situa- 
tions, but it is abundant in lyric ones. M. Xavier Leroux, 
has written agreeable music, coquetting throughout with 
Massenet’s style, but very well scored. He has been struck 
by the charm of the verses of C. Mendés, and wherever the 
situation does not demand vigour his music is extremely 
pleasing. Thus, the first act—all romances, barcarolles, and 
serenades—is decidedly the best of the four. Some passages— 
the dance lesson in the convent, the ballet, the distribution 
of the crowns, etc.—are replete with grace. It is to be 
regretted that M. Leroux adopts modern harmonic unsteadi- 
ness, the continual change of tonality, which is extremely 
wearisome after a certain time. Mlle. Garden is a delightful 
Fiammette. M. Maréchal, as Danielo, is excellent; and 
the same can be said of M. Jean Périer, as Giorgio d’ Ast, not 
to forget MM. Allard, Carbonne, Delvoye, and Minvielle, 
who, together with Miles. Tiphaine, Passama, Cortez, and 
Dumesnil, complete an excellent ensemble. The smooth and 
vigorous orchestra, under M. André Messager, goes beauti- 
fully, and the mise-en-scéne is superb. We can say that every 
new opera offers a new lesson in taste and art, which M. Carré 
gives to his colleagues. B 

Thursday, December 24th, was the date chosen for the 
first performance of “ Messaline””’ at the Gaité theatre. It 
is a lyric drama in four acts and five tableaux, written by 
Messrs. Armand Silvestre and Eugéne Morand (music by M. 
Isidore de Lara), the author of ‘“‘ Amy Robsart ” and “ Moina.” 
“ Messaline ”’ has been already performed with success at 
different theatres in the French provinces and in other 
countries. In spite of some awkwardnesses which cause occa- 
sional laughter, the dramatic action is impressive ; the story 
is not always refined, but it is amusing, and “ Messaline ” 
cannot weary the public. The well-known five tableaux of 
the drama, inspired by Sardou, are picturesque and full 
enough of life. The musical world has acquired the habit 
of depreciating the music of M. de Lara, and that is an injus- 
tice. One can certainly reproach him with “ Italianism,” 
with want of skilful technical combinations. Then he has 
great pretensions, but I do not find his music inferior to that 
of Leoncavallo; it has, at least, the rare merit of being 
dramatic without being noisy. M. de Lara, as a composer, is 
what he is, and he does not imitate anyone. 

The mise-en-scéne ot “* Messaline "’ is of a fairy-like variety, 
and Calvé is superb in the title-ré/e, excepting some exaggera- 
tion in acting, which, I regret to say, is becoming a habit with 
this first-rate artist. M. Renaud, as Harés, is perfection as 
singer as well as actor. M. Duc, on the contrary, as Hélion, 
does not act his part, and his intonation is often doubtful. 
M. Chasme and Mlle. Blot render justice to their subordinate 
parts; and the orchestra, under the clever M. Luigini, is, as 
usual, excellent. 8. D. C. Marcuesi. 


Tue best musical energy of Italy finds its natural outlet 
in the opera. The Scala opened on December 10th with 
“Das Rheingold,” which was very well given, though, 
unfortunately, divided into two acts. Being too short for an 
evening's entertainment, it was followed by Bayer’s tawdry 
ballet, ‘‘ Tanzmiirchen.”’ In spite of a good performance 
it is hardly surprising that “* Rheingold”’ has not had 
a permanent success. It will not stand by itself as an 
independent opera, and, as might be expected, Milan 
went once to see the scenery and not again. 

The Teatro Costanzi at Rome opened with “ Tristan,” 
under the masterly direction of Signor Mancinelli. A 
gloom was cast over the first performance by the death 
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INDIAN SONGS 


by 


R.ORLANDO MORGAN. 


Op. 34, 


N° 3. An Indian Squaw’s Song. 


* Words by John E. Logan. 
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From ‘Canadian Poems’ Published by permission of Messrs. Walter Scott, Limited. 
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of Signor Zanardelli, but from an artistic point of view 
it was most successful. Later there was an interesting 
revival of Verdi’s ‘“‘ Ballo in Maschera,” an opera which 
has suffered from a singularly stupid libretto. But it 
contains some of the composer’s best music, and is especially 
noteworthy for its numerous concerted numbers. It is 
probable that the frequent ensembles were an additional 
reason for the opera being shelved; however, on this 
occasion they evidently had been most carefully rehearsed, 
and went better than many of the solos. It is needless 
to say that under Signor Mancinelli the orchestra was 
perfect; every detail of Verdi’s beautiful score came 
out clearly, while the whole was played with true Italian 
warmth. 

The San Carlo at Naples probably represents the highest 
development of Italian opera uncontaminated by the 
influence of foreign residents. The operas announced are 
all Italian—except ‘ Lohengrin,” which was to come on 
later—and for the most part are modern. The first to 
be given was Ciléa’s ‘‘ Adrianna Lecouvreur.” Signor 
Ciléa is a native of Palmi, in Calabria, but his opera is 
more in the style of Massenet. It suffered from being 
given in a large theatre; on a smaller stage, and with 
more careful orchestral playing, its delicacy and charm 
would have been more apparent. Given at the San 
Carlo, it produced the impression of interminably drawling 
sentimentality, only relieved by the charming grace of 
Signorina Krusceniski in the title-part. She has evidently 
modelled her style on that of Signora Bellincioni, and 
indeed her fourth act of ‘ Adrianna Lecouvreur ’’ was the 
most sedulous imitation of that lady in the fourth act 
of “‘ La Traviata,’’ down to the minutest details of ges- 
ture and make-up. 

Puccini’s “ Tosea,”’ which was given next, is certainly the 
most popular opera in Italy, and Giordano’s ‘ Fedora,”’ 
which followed it, is a good second. It is interesting to 
compare the standard of popular taste in Italy and Ger- 
many. In Germany the opera which can be best counted 
on to fill a theatre is “‘ Tannhiuser.”’ I am not going 
to discuss the relative merits of ‘‘ Tannhiuser” and 
“Tosca ’’; but I think I shall hardly be liable to a charge 
of grave heresy if I point out that “‘ Tannhiuser”’ is an 
opera of some sixty years’ standing, and that by common 
consent it is not Wagner’s greatest work. Its position 
in the chronology of German opera corresponds roughly to 
that of “ Rigoletto” in Italy. “ Rigoletto” is always 
popular, and at Naples this winter the Teatro Bellini 
draws good houses with such operas as ‘ Rigoletto,” 
** Barbiere,”’ ‘‘ Linda di Chamounix,’’ and other old 
favourites, at cheap prices; but the greatest enthusiasm 
in all parts of Italy is for the opera of our own day— 
and this not only in the stalls and boxes, but in the pit 
and gallery. Can Germany show as much appreciation 
of operas by contemporary German composers ? 

One reason for the popularity of ‘“‘ Tosca” and 
“* Fedora ” is their strong dramatic character, and another 
is the opportunity that is given to the tenore di jorza, 
the idol of modern Italy. If you cannot hear Signor 
Tamagno in the flesh, you can hear him to any extent on 
the gramophone, as I learnt once when living next door 
to the owner of one; and if you cannot afford a grame- 
phone with Tamagno records, you can hear plenty of 
tenors who sing in the style of that instrument. But the 

opularity of “ Tosca” rests on a more solid foundation. 

t is genuine Italian music, and full of that “aristocratic 
sentimentality’? which to Italian critics is the charac- 
teristic feature of Puccini’s work. The plot is not very 
suitable for opera; its situations are too brutal, and its 
emotions not adapted to lyrical expression. But the 
composer is master of all resources; his orchestration 
is skilful, though under Signor Vitale at Naples its 
vividness became rather exaggeratedly forcible, and he 
has a remarkable power of working steadily to a climax. 
The second act of “ Tosca” is a veritable masterpiece 
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in this respect; its melody becomes rather barren at 


times, but its dramatic interest never flags for a 
moment. 
Giordano’s ‘“‘ Fedora”’ (also founded on a Sardou 


lay) was written for Signora Bellincioni, and no doubt 

striking personality contributed much to the initial 
success of the opera. It certainly is an advance on “ An- 
drea Chenier.” That had some fine lyrical moments, 
but they were few; the plot was confused with a multi- 
tude of small characters to give local colour, and the 
orchestration was of the poorest. Seventy years ago a 
composer could treat the orchestra like a big guitar if 
he was content to write a ‘“tum-tum’”’ accompaniment 
to a beautiful tune ; but nowadays composers have fewer 
beautiful tunes to give us, and the fashion in accom- 
paniments tends to polyphony, which demands a treat- 
ment worth calling by the name of orchestration. 
“Fedora” is more uniform in its development, having 
the advantage of a better story. Its modern costumes 
are not offensive, when the actors know how to wear 
them, but the substitution of a bicycle for the spinning 
wheels of Senta and Marguerite (with the same sort 
of figure in the middle strings) seems unnecessarily nouveau 
siéele. Generally, the orchestration is good, and there 
is a good deal of fresh melodic writing. Giordano’s strong- 
est point, however, is his dramatic instinct. It is rough, 
but it is there, and that is no doubt the real reason why 
his operas are continually successful. 

Considerable interest was awakened at Milan by the 
production of his new opera “ Siberia.” According to 
the papers it obtained no more than a suceds d’estime ; 
however, as it has been given about a dozen times in 
less than a month, it can hardly be called a failure. The 
work is a curious mixture, and for that reason additionally 
difficult to judge from the vocal score. I have had no 
opportunity of seeing it on the stage. The libretto is 
by Signor Illica, the favourite librettist of Italy to-day. 
He is notorious for his rough versification and inelegant 
diction—the word “ illicasyllabic”’ has passed into a 
proverb—but he has considerable skill in the manage- 
ment of dramatic situations, and his sentiment is appro- 
priate, though the expression of it be awkward. he 
story of “ Siberia ” is a combination of Sardou and Tolstoy, 
and describes how Stephana, a demi-mondaine ot 
St. Petersburg, after falling genuinely in love like “La 
Traviata,” follows her lover Vassili to Siberia, to share 
his imprisonment, until the long arm (it is indeed a long 
one this time) of coincidence brings up other characters 
of the first act to create difficulties which end in the suicide 
of Stephana and the death of Vassili. Setting aside the 
coincidences, the plot is a good one, in that it affords 
the composer considerable scope. Local colour, how- 
ever, appears to be very much overdone. One of the 
most popular moments in “ Fedora” is when De Siriex 
describes the characteristics of the Russian woman to 
the tune known as “ The Nightingale.” In “ Siberia” 
the composer has resolved to lose no opportunity, and 
Russian tunes of all kinds are scattered broadcast, often 
appearing singularly incongruous by the side of melodies 
of the most thoroughly modern Italian type. The most 
effective parts seem to be the serenade in Act I., which 
is a skilful piece of writing for male voices on a not very 
original theme ; the chorus of prisoners in Act II., with 
Vassili’s description of the horrors of Siberia—other- 
wise the act is overloaded with the most tedious local 
colour; and in Act III. the solemnization of the Russian 
Easter, which is a page of truly touching music. 

Mascagni’s operas, with the*exception of ‘“‘ Cavalleria,” 
do not seem to hold the boards in Italy, but the com- 
poser at any rate manages to keep himself well before 
the public eye. His last appearance has been in Rome, 
where he recently lectured on the “* Music Drama of the 
Future.”” He began by saying that the music-drama of the 
future is the music-drama of the present; but he appears 
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to have thought it to be in reality the music-drama of 
the past, for the lecture was mostly on Wagner with 
reference to early performances in Italy and his influence 
on Verdi and other Italian composers. The lecturer 
alluded to himself as ‘‘ having shut up shop,’’ but from 
the shouts of the audience we may infer that this modesty 
was merely rhetorical. He concluded with a sneer at 
the ‘cultivated musician,” which, he said, signified 
merely ‘‘a musician who is a failure, but who is taken 
seriously by the public, and, worse still, is believed in by 
ministers of public instruction.” 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
In olden times the making of canons was an art much in 
vogue ; the Netherland contrapuntists of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries developed it to a very high degree. It 
was an art, too, which fascinated the great composers of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and other names too numerous to mention. 
The practice still exists, and we present to our readers a highly 
ingenious circular canon by Mr. R. Orlando Morgan. For 
the benefit of any reader who may not have made a study of 
the subject, we may add that a circular canon is a canon 
without end, and can therefore be set out in circular form. 

The one in question completes the entire “ circle of fifths,” 
each voice singing the subject in a key situated a perfect fifth 
below that of the preceding voice. 

The first voice enters in c major, at the point where the 
treble clef is placed, the second voice in F major (alto clef), 
the third voice in B flat (base clef), and so on, until the 
subject has appeared in each of the twelve major keys. 

It will be noticed that each bar is in three different keys 
at the same time, all harmonizing. 

Our pages also include ‘* An Indian Squaw’s Song,” No. 3 
of “ Indian Songs,” Op. 34, by Mr. R. Orlando Morgan, words 
by John E. Logan, printed from ‘‘ Canadian Poems,” by 
mye 39 of Messrs. Walter Scott. The vocal part is for a 
ow voice. The music is quaint, pathetic, and at times im- 
passioned. The song is dedicated to Madame Clara Butt. 


Reviews of Rew Music and Rew 
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Concerto in the Italian Style, by Jon. Ses. Bacu. (Edition 
No. 8022; price, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
Many concertos have been written, but few have enjoyed 
long life ; of the great masters, those of Haydn are practically 
unknown, only one or two of Mozart’s are occasionally played, 
while of Beethoven's the earlier ones have been thrown into 
the shade by the last two in G and & flat. But the concerto 
under notice, composed when the earliest of the composers 
just named was only a few years old, is as fresh and strong 
now as at the time in which it was written ; it also forms part 
of the répertoire of every pianist worthy of the name. Bach 
wrote the work in an inspired moment; such moments, in- 
deed, were not unfrequent With him. He never composed 
anything finer for the keyed instrument. Many of Mozart’s 
concertos were admirable piéces d’occasion, though not of 
lasting value. Inthe present edition there is some excellent 

fingering. 


Albumblatter, Feuillets d’Album pour Piano par Herrmann 
Scuoitz, Op. 20. (Edition No. 6390; price, net, 1s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE composer of the twelve pieces in this album is known 

to be an excellent pianist. Apart from such knowledge, 

however, the music under notice offers clear proof. From 
the manner in which a man holds a book it is easy to tell 

whether he is a genuine scholar, or from his handling of a 

carpenter’s tools whether he is practical with his fingers ; 
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and so from pianoforte music, whether a composer knows how 
to write efiectively for the instrument. For instance, a 
succession of notes reveals how far they were thought of col- 
lectively with a view to quiet position of the hand, or the 
selection of notes in an extended chord how far the latter 
lies conveniently under the fingers. The various numbers, 
some slow and expressive, others impassioned or animated, 
are all simple in form, melodious, and generally attractive. 
Short pieces of this kind frequently have superscriptions ; 
here the performer is left to work out in each case a little 
romance for himself. They cannot be called technically 
difficult, yet for their due effect they require something more 
than a mere correct rendering of the notes. 





La Gazelle, Galop brillant pour Piano par F. KircHyer, 

Op. 974. London: Augener & Co. 
Tue title ot this piece suggests music of light, swift character. 
With regard to the latter quality the superscription, “ Allegro 
molto vivace,”’ removes all doubt, while a glance at the pages 
shows no thick harmonies or heavy chords. The key is the 
easy one of G major. There is a middie section less animated, 
but it is short. The piece, to look at it from a purely utili- 
tarian point of view, with its many staccato notes, offers 
useful practice. 


Morceaux de Salon, pour Violon et Piano, par Srepin 
Esrrorr :—No. 1, Un peu triste; No. 2, Melancolia ; 
and No. 3, Menuet @ Antique. London: Augener 
& Co. 

Music can express joy or sadness; with the first one 
associates the major mode and lively tempo; with the 
second the minor mode and slow tempo. And although 
this is not entirely a matter of convention, there are 
cases to be met with in which the reverse is the case, 
so far indeed as mode is concerned. The first of the 
three pieces under notice is short, but refined, and, in 
spite of its plaintive character, pleasing. In No. 2 chromatic 
harmony intensifies the mood; the music is very ex- 
pressive. No. 3 is particularly attractive. Imitations 
of a style of former days often attract more than old 
music itself, and the reason is evident: pieces written 
& Uantique, as in the present instance, have certain old 
figures and cadences, but there are also modern features ; 
music of a really far past frequently sounds strange, and, 
as a rule, old-fashioned to the general public. An old 
cadence or figure, on the other hand, adds pleasant, quaint 
colouring to modern music. None of these three pieces 
is difficult. 





Morceaux de Salon pour Violon et Piano. Second Series. 
All Ongarese, morceau caractéristique, Op. 56, par 
G. Satyt-Gzorce. London: Augener & Co. 
THE opening chord of this bright piece is the same as that of 
Mendelssohn’s familiar Wedding March. In the latter the 
key being c, the chord at one time caused much discussion ; 
here it is, of course, merely an inversion of the fundamental 
dominant chord of & minor. The opening section, marked 
vivo, is thoroughly Hungarian in spirit. A change is made to 
G, the relative major, and we have now a flowing, expressive 
melody. The lively tempo, which is resumed, is twice inter- 
rupted, first by a largo of dramatic character and afterwards 
by a repetition of the above-mentioned melody. The piece 
concludes effectively with a presto coda. 





Four Sonnets by SHAKESPEARE, with a German version by 
F. BopEnsteEpt, set to music by C. Husert H. Parry. 
(Edition No. 8940; price, net, 2s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

THERE was a time when British composers were not very 

particular as to the quality of the verse which they set; the 

words were little more than pegs on which to hang their 
music. A better spirit, however, now prevails ; and we find 
composers anxious to be associated with the best poets, Sir 
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Hubert Parry offering a notable instance. The first of the four 
sonnets is No. 29, “‘ When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s 
eyes.” The opening section is fittingly in minor, major 
appearing at the line, “‘ Haply I think on thee.” The music 
throughout is stately, the accompaniment showing workman- 
ship the skill of which is felt rather than seen. The second, 
No. 87, “ Farewell! thou are too dear for my possessing,”’ is 
highly expressive. No. 3, Sonnet No. 18, “ Shall I compare 
thee ?”” has charm combined with dignity, and impassioned 
moments of great fervour. The last, Sonnet No. 30, “ When 
to the sessions of sweet silent thought,” admirably reflects 
the sentiment of the words. In modern compositions there 
is much storm and stress, and there is frequently a too mani- 
fest striving after originality. In looking through these 
sonnets, or in listening to them for the first time, one feels 
that there is a certain mastery in the music; but the easy 
mode in which the thoughts are expressed is apt to be mistaken 
for want of depth and earnestness. The beauty of sim- 
plicity is often preached, but seldom practised ; if it were, 
composers would not so easily hide, though perhaps only for 
a time, their poverty of invention. It will be noted that for 
the German versions the melody is printed on a separate 
line, the composer making occasionally slight alterations in 
the notes, so that the German words are not made to fit the 
melody by the ordinary mechanical method of turning a 
crotchet into two quavers, or the reverse, and other things 
of the kind. 


Handbook (Catechism) of Violin and Viola Playing, by Pro- 
FESSOR CaRL SCHROEDER. Translated and edited by 
J. Marruews. Third Edition, with an appended 
“Guide through Violin and Viola Literature.” (Edition 
No. 9212; price, in paper covers, net, 2s. ; bound, net, 
2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
In Part I. the instrument (the violin) is fully described, 
Part II. deals with the technique of violin playing, and Part 
III. with the proper rendering of music. An appendix gives 
alphabetical lists of celebrated violinists of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, also some of the fore- 
most artists of the present day. There is also a brief appendix 
on “ The Viola,” by the able translator. Then comes a most 
useful guide through violin literature, followed by one con- 
cerning viola literature. Both these “Guides” are sold 
together in one volume (Edition 92124; bound, net, 6d.) 
separately from the handbook. The complete work having 
reached a third edition, carries with it its own recommenda- 
tion. 


Bell’s Miniature Series of Musicians: Beethoven, by J. 8S. 
Suepitock, B.A.; Gounod, by Henry Toxrnvrst ; 
Mozart, by Esenezer Provt, Professor of Music, Dublin 
University, B.A., Mus.D.; and Sullivan, by H. Sax 
Wynpuam, Secretary of the Guildhall School of Music. 
London : George Bell & Sons. 

Tue standard lives of great composers are too long for 

ordinary readers, and in many instances too expensive ; and 

yet there are thousands who wish to know something about 
the lives and art-work of men whose works they may be 
daily enjoying, and of which, as cultured persons, they wish 
to gain some general knowledge. The Beethoven gives an 
po of the master’s unhappy life, and the author describes 
briefly his most important works and the characteristics of 
his style. The life of Mozart perhaps ofiers more attractive 
incidents and variety than that of Beethoven, and Professor 
Prout devotes a large space of his small book to it; as a 
composer he considers his “ place among the immortals as 
secure as that of Bach and Beethoven,” and all musicians 
must surely be of his opinion. Gounod, again, is an interest- 
ing personage. His biographer, by the way, is quite safe in 
placing his “* Faust ’’ at the head of his works. His estimate of 
the oratorios “Redemption ’’ and “* Mors et Vita” is higher than 
some critics would approve of; but it is well for art that 
all do not judge alike. The story of the life of that popular 
composer Arthur Sullivan, and his many good fortunes, is 
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pleasant reading. Mr. Ernest Ford contributes a chapter, 
* Sullivan as Composer.” He believes that Sullivan knew 
what he could do and what he could not, and in that he sees 
the clue to his unvarying success. 
Adagio Sentimentale, for Violin and Piano, Op. 13, No 1. 

By H. W. Ernst. Edited by Exnst Herm. (Edition 

No. 11402; price, net, ls.) London: Augener & Co. 
THE name of the great violinist, like that of Liszt to pianists, 
suggests music bristling with hard passages; his violin 
concerto, indeed, is regarded as presenting technical 
difficulties of the highest kind. Violinists, however, will 
not find this Adagio too troublesome. It opens with a 
flowing, expressive theme, the one which follows in the 
dominant key being of more impassioned character. The 
piece is decidedly effective, and yet it never descends 
to the commonplace or vulgar. It has been carefully 
edited by Mr. Ernst Heim, a name, indeed, which offers 
good guarantee for conscientious work. 

RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Boswortu & Co. : (W. Townsend), “ Balance of Arm in Piano 
Technique.”’—Brerrkorr & HArren: (C. H. Richter), “ Toe- 
cata,” piano solo.—Marcetio Capra, Torino: Compositions 
for harmonium or organ—* Collezione Diamante,” Nos. 8, 9, 
and 10; (Bottigliero), ‘ Preghiera,” for organ; (Pisani), 
** Preludio e Fuga,”’ for harmonium or organ ; (Walezynski), 
“12 Pezzi Originali,” Op. 53, for harmonium. —OtLtver 
Drrson Co., Boston, U.S.A.: (Luard-Selby), “ Take, oh, 
take those lips away,” part song.—Extxis & Co.: (Amy 
Troubridge), “‘ Last Year’s Roses.”—Forsyta BrorTHers, 
Lrp.: (B. Luard Selby), “ Tarantella,” for piano.—Hutcu- 
ives & Romer: (F. R. Rickman), “I will sing of the 
mercies of the Lord,” anthem —(K. M. Bassler), “ Alte 
und Neue Vorschliage zur Vereinfachung unserer Tonschrift.”’— 
Leonarp & Co.: (Stepén Esipoff), “ Quatre Morceaux,” 
Op. 17, for piano; (P. Graener), “ Chansons Bohémiennes,” 
for piano; (F. Lamara), “Six European Dances,” Nos. 4, 
5, and 6, for piano; (F. Mullen), “ Roosevelt March,” for 
piano ; (Strelezki), “‘ La Canadienne,” for piano; (9. Claude 
Ridley), “ Spring Blossoms’’; (Strelezki), “‘ Holyrood,” and 
“ Pizzicato,” for piano; (Ivan Tchakoff), “ Fifth Dance 
Suite,” for piano; (Hsipoff), “* Les Enfants”; (A. W. Mar- 
chant), “She Comes to Me”; (MeGeoch), “Two Eyes of 
Grey”; (EB. Newton), ““Waken, lords and ladies gay 7 
(J. Noel), “‘ Old Happy-go-lucky ” ; (Z. St. Quentin), “ That 
Day we said Goodbye ” ; (Strelezki), “‘ My Dream Voices ”’ ; 
(F. E. Tours), ““ What the Thrush Said”; (Troup), “ Un- 
less” ; (Wells), ““ The Darky’s Lamentation,” songs ; (Joseph 
Romano), “ Vocal Exercises ” and “ Vocalises,” Parts I. and 
IIL., for mezzo or tenor voice.—P. Noorpuorr: (Chr. Poort- 
man), “ The Orchestral Concert Player ” (Books I. and II.).— 
Novetto & Co. (G. M. Palmer), ** The Heart-Beat,”’ song.— 
Reeves: (G. 7. Fleming), “ A Treatise on Training Boys’ 
Voices." —Sr. Cecitta Music Pusiisatne Co.: (S. J. Fielder), 
“ Good-Night,” part song ; “ Elegy,” for violin and piano ; (@. 
Papini), “ Petite Marche des Fleurs,” for violin and piano ; 
(Stanton-Rees), “* Reverie du Soir,” for violin and piano; (A. 
Broadley), ‘‘ Minuet al Antico.””-—Vixcent Music Co. : (H. V. 
Jervis-Read), ““Two Characteristic Pieces,” for piano.— 
Cuartes Wootnovuse: (A. W. Locke}, ““ Remember”; (A. 
W. Marchant), “ What is Love ?”’; (A. H. Middleton), “ In 
After Years” ; (FP. C. Nicholls), “ A Spring Song,” and ( £rnest 
Young), “ Requiescat,” songs. 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


OrreN enough we are told that Art has no country, yet from 
time to time it is borne in upon us that the different attitudes 
to life that are traditional in different countries make it hard 
for one race to appreciate what appeals with irresistible force 
to another. In music this is often the case, and particularly 
in sacred music. Verdi's “ Requiem ” is a case in point. Pro- 
soundly as this work appeals to the religious sense of Italians, 
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it has never succeeded in touching the heart of the English 
people. Musicians admire its marvellous wealth of ideas, its 
imaginative force, and the broad sincerity of its emotion ; but 
it moves in a world of thought too remote from English ideas 
ever to gain the place in the affections of the average Londoner 
that is held by such works as ‘The Messiah” and the 
‘Matthew Passion.” Another instance of the gulf that 
separates one nation from another was afforded by the 
production of Wolfrum’s ‘ Weihnachtsmysterium,”’ on 
December 15th, by the Handel Society. This is a work 
which during the last few years has enjoyed a remarkable 
degree of success in Germany, yet to judge by its reception 
in London it is never in the least degree likely to gain a footing 
in England. We can admire the finished technique of the 
composer, we can recognize the sincerity of his aim, but his 
work as a whole leaves us cold. He has apparently attempted 
to recreate the atmosphere of the medieval mystery-plays, 
and for that purpose has freely employed the traditional 
carols and hymn tunes of the Lutheran Church. That he 
does so with considerable success must freely be granted, 
but these tunes, which to German ears embody the tenderest 
associations of childhood and early piety, make no such appeal 
to us, and their naif simplicity, shorn of the suggestion which 
it is intended to convey, becomes wearisome and monotonous. 
At the same time, it is impossible not to regard a composer 
of Herr Wolirum’s accomplishment with respect. He handles 
his material with consummate skill, and many pages of the 
“ Weihnachtsmysterium ” suggest a comparison on equal 
terms with Herr Humperdinck, who in “‘ Hansel und Gretel ”’ 
achieved with the folk-songs of Germany more or less the same 
results as Herr Wolfrum attempts with his chorals and carols. 
The work is far from easy, the orchestral portion often being 
singularly elaborate in structure; and the Handel Society, 
which is mainly composed of amateurs, deserves warm com- 
mendation for the admirable manner in which it fulfilled 
its task. The soloists were Miss Gleeson White, who sang in 
the most expressive manner, Mr. Gervase Elwes, whose intelli- 
gent rendering of the narrative portions atoned for the 
deficiencies of his voice, Miss Georgina Dupuis, Messrs. 
Francis Harford, William Fell, and J. E. Talbot. Mr. J. 8. 
Liddle conducted with the utmost care, and with a conspicu- 
ous sympathy for the intentions of the composer. 

Mention should be made of the last Monday Popular 
Concert before the Christmas holidays, at which Miss Marie 
Hall appeared, playing a somewhat antiquated duet by Spohr 
with Professor Kruse, and various solos with much success. 
A set of variations by Mr. D. F. Tovey for string quartet 
was produced at this concert, but did little to enhance that 
industrious composer’s reputation. The theme on which 
the variations are founded is decidedly promising, but the 
variations themselves are for the most part laboured and un- 
interesting. Another work by Mr. Tovey, a sonata for 
clarinet and piano, played by Mr. C. Draper and the composer, 
was performed at the Broadwood Concert on December 17th. 
This work showed more melodic invention than the variations, 
and, indeed, suggested that if the composer would write far 
less, waiting for something like inspiration instead of merely 
regarding the form of his works, he might produce music of 
definite value. The choir of the Brompton Oratory took 
part in this concert, singing a selection of unaccompanied 
motets by composers old and new with uncommon finish of 
style ; and Mr. Frederic Austin distinguished himself in songs 
by Schubert, Brahms, and Hugo Wolf. 
kw £On December 14th a performance of “ Elijah ’ was given 
at*Queen’s Hall by the London Choral Society under Mr. 
Arthur Fagge. The tone of the chorus was excellent, though 
the tenors would bear strengthening ; but there was a certain 
heaviness in their singing which should be corrected if they 
are to take a high place among metropolitan choirs. The 
principal soloists were Mme. Clementine de Vere, Miss Mabel 
Braine, Mr. Herbert Grover, and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies. 
Mme. Carrefio gave a pianoforte recital on the 16th, play- 
ing two of Beethoven’s sonatas and a selection of Chopin 
with incomparable technical skill, though with little charm 
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or sympathy. As the years pass, this brilliant pianist seems 
to become more and more masculine in style; and though 
it is impossible not to admire the splendid vigour and energy 
of her playing, it is to be regretted that she should tend more 
and more to a sacrifice of tenderness and delicacy. During 
the Christmas holidays a great peace descended upon London 
concert rooms, broken, however, by the usual New Year's 
Day performances at Queen’s Hall and the Albert Hall. In 
the absence of Mr. Henry Wood, who was on his way to 
conduct one of the Philharmonic concerts at New York, Herr 
Emil Paur appeared—not for the first time—at the head of 
the Queen’s Hall orchestra, and conducted a familiar pro- 
gramme in an interesting manner. He appears to be more in 
sympathy with modern than with classical music. His 
performance of Beethoven’s © minor symphony was some- 
what laboured and restless, and his passion for detail often 
obscured the main lines of the work. In various extracts from 
Wagner’s works he was far more satisfactory, the “ Dutch- 
man’”’ overture in particular being given with remarkable 
spirit and a conspicuous feeling for its romantic qualities, 
while in the “ Parsifal ” prelude effects of great beauty and 
delicacy were secured. The usual performance of “ The 
Messiah” at the Albert Hall, under Sir Frederick Bridge, 
once more emphasized the advantage of a return to Handel’s 
original accompaniments as regards the solos at any rate, for 
in the choruses the disproportion between choir and orchestra 
makes it comparatively immaterial what accompaniments 
are used. The solos on this occasion were admirably sun 

by Mme. de Vere, Mme. Clara Butt, Mr. Lloyd Chandos, an 

Mr. Watkin Mills. 

The Broadwood Concerts were resumed on January 7th, 
an interesting quartet by Mr. J. B. McEwen being performed, 
which showed a clever command of Scotch colouring, com- 
bined with a suggestion of the manner of Dvorék. An 
attractive set of vocal quartets, with string accompaniment, by 
Dr. Walford Davies was also given, sung by Miss Gleeson 
White, Miss Edith Clegg, Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Dr. W. A. 
Aikin. The Popular Concerts seem to have fallen on 
better days. At the concert on January 9th there was quite 
a good audience, and it is satisfactory to find that Professor 
Kruse’s plucky attempt to revive the ancient glories of these 
once famous concerts should at last be meeting with some- 
thing like the success it deserves. Beethoven’s posthumous 
quartets in B flat and F were given respectively at the concerts 
of January 9th and 11th, both being played by the Kruse 
Quartet in a manner that calls for the highest praise. Pro- 
fessor Kruse was trained in the best possible school of quartet 
playing, and it is in exacting works such as these that his 
really fine qualities have most play. Save for the Joachim 
Quartet it is not possible to think of any contemporary 
association of players that could do fuller justice to Beetho- 
ven’s posthumous quartets. Frau and Herr von Dulong 
sang at both concerts, [showing remarkable finish of style, 
though it might have been wished that their selection of 
duets had been more interesting. Mlle. Teresita Carrefio- 
Tagliapietra, the daughter of Mme. Carrefio, had been an- 
nounced to appear, but was prevented by illness from making 
her bow to the English public, her place being taken on 
the 9th by Miss Mathilde Verne, and on the 11th by Miss 
Katherine Goodson. At the latter concert a new string 
quintet by Sir Charles Stanford was produced—a work of 
decided originality and in places of great beauty. The gem 
of it is the slow movement, which is strongly suggestive of 
Irish inspiration, and is throughout instinct with truly Celtic 
passion and romance. The opening allegro is compact and 
spirited, but the interest of the work falls off somewhat in 
the finale, which, though containing interesting and charac- 
teristic passages, appears, at a first hearing, to be somewhat 
disconnected in structure, and is certainly less effective than 
the talented composer’s work is wont to be. Nevertheless, 
the quintet as a whole is fully worthy of Sir Charles Stanford’s 
great reputation, and may be described as a remarkably favour- 
able specimen of modern English chamber music. 
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Musical Wotes. 


_— oe 
LONDON. 


THE ninety-second season of the Philharmonic Society com- 
mences on March 2nd. The novelties will be a symphonic 
prelude to Byron’s “ Manfred,” by A. Von Ahn-Carse, 
a concertstiick for pianoforte and orchestra by Franco 
da Venezia, a ‘cello concerto by Joseph Jongen, and a Lied 
Maritime by Vincent d’Indy. Among works performed for 
the first time at these concerts will be Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford's clarinet concerto and the “‘ Indian Rhapsody ” by 
Dr. F. H. Cowen, who as usual will be the conductor for the 
season.—Mr. Coleridge-Taylor is giving a series of three orches- 
tral concerts at the Public Hall, Croydon, which ought to be 
cordially supported by the public.—The Wessely Quartet will 
in future consist of Messrs. Hans Wessely, Spenser Dyke, 
E. Tomlinson, and B. Patterson Parker.—Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater” will be performed at the Crystal Palace on Good 
Friday (April 1st) under the direction of Sir August Manns.— 
The Musical Herald has entered upon its fifty-second year, 
and since its establishment there has only been one change of 
editor.—Competitions for the following scholarships will take 
ae during March and April :—Lady Jenkinson’s ‘“ Thal- 
rg,” open to male pianists (March 24th) ; the Goring Thomas 
for a dramatic musical composition (April 22nd); and the 
Parepa-Rose, open to female vocalists (April 22nd). 


PROVINCIAL, 


Bournemouth,—A ‘Souvenir’ of the 500th Symphony 
Concert given here by the municipal orchestra contains a 
list of the works performed at the 500 concerts, which 
testifies to the activity and zeal of Mr. Dan Godfrey, who has 
been musical director from the commencement. The total 
number of different works (including songs) was 891. Of 
first performances (including no fewer than seventy-one 
works by British composers) there were eighty-three. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—At the Royal opera house during the year 
1903 fifty-three works were performed: Wagner 9 (not 





including “* Rienzi ’’), Mozart and Lortzing 5 each, Verdi 3, 
Auber 2, Weber 2, Massenet 2, Meyerbeer 2, Gounod 2, and 
among those who were only represented by one work 
we find the names of Gluck, Mascagni, Saint-Saéns, and 
Johann and Richard Strauss; Beethoven is also named 
among the one’s, but “ Fidelio ” was his only opera.— 
At the recent competition at Frankfort-on-Main the Emperor 
announced that a collection of German folk melodies should 
be published. Further steps have now been taken. Two 
committees, the one executive, the other advising, have been 
formed. Among the members of the former are the musical 
director Ferdinand Hummel of Berlin, Dr. Friedlander, and 
Professor Georg Schumann. To the latter belong Dr. Franz 
Beier, Professor Max Fleisch, Dr. Férster, Dr. Friedrich 
Hegar, and Professor Arnold Krug. The baron, Dr. Rochus 
v. Liliencron, is president of both committees. 
Bonn.—Interesting manuscripts and other relics of Beet- 
hoven have recently been added to the museum in the master’s 
birth-house, among which are the first sketch of the sonata in 
c minor, Op. 111; a sheet on which the composer copied out 
portions of a Mozart trio; a copy of the score of the terzetto 
‘Tremate, empj, tremate,” with corrections and additions 
in Beethoven's own handwriting; and a large collection of 
letters concerning the master, his relations, and friends. 
Breslau.—Adolphe Adam’s “Si j’étais roi,” produced 
at Paris in 1832, is to be given, and this performance will be 
the first in Germany. The libretto has been translated by 
Otto Nowak, the buffo tenor of the opera house of this city. 
Brieg-on-Oder.—“‘ La Sulamite,” by Ermanno Wolf- 
Ferrari, composed in 1899, has been successfully performed 
here ; it had not been given hitherto in Germany. 
Cassel.—The one-act opera, “‘Swatowits Ende,” poem and 
music by Dr. Alfred Stelzner, produced here in December, only 
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gained a succés d’estime. The composer has written parts in 
his score for the violotta and cellone, instruments invented 
by him. 

Cologne.—Dr. Max Burkhardt’s new opera, “ Kénig 
Drosselbart,” has been produced here with marked success. 
—Bram Eldering has taken the place of leader of the Giirzenich 
concerts lett vacant through the departure of Willy Hess for 
London.—At the Lower Rhenish festival, which will be held 
in this city at the beginning of May, Dr. Elgar’s “ The 
Apostles ” will be performed for the first time in Germany. 

Darmstadt.—The Tsar has presented the court theatre 
with the whole of the new scenery for “ Aida’’; the cost is 
about £10,000. 

Dessau.—Gerhard Schjelderup’s opera legend, “ Die 
Opferfeuer ” (The sacrificial flame), text by C. Gjellerup, is to 
be performed at the court theatre during the present season. 

Dresden.—Professor Bertrand Roth recently concluded a 
long cycle (thirty performances) devoted to Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. The programmes included thirty-four piano- 
forte sonatas by the first-named, eighteen by the second, and 
the thirty-two of Beethoven ; also some of the sonatas for 
violin and pianoforte, and all Mozart’s original compositions 
for four hands. He was assisted by Fri. Johanna Thamm 
and Fri. Juanita Brockmann (violin). All seats were sold 
for every one of the thirty concerts. Such cycles are not only 
interesting, but highly instructive. In London the late Sir 
Charles Hallé used to give recitals of the Beethoven sonatas, 
but now there is nothing of the kind.—A curious experiment 
was recently made by the Petri Society. The quintet for 
strings in F of Felix Driiseke was played twice at the same 
concert, at the beginning and at the end of the programme. 
For works of complicated character such a plan would be 
useful, especially to critics, who so frequently have to suspend 
judgment until after a second hearing. 

Erfurt.—During his lifetime Berlioz achieved many a 
success with his music in Germany, and in that country his 
name has recently been held in special remembrance. An 
impressive performance has been given here of the Requiem 
Mass in the great Protestant church, under the direction of 
Carl Zuschneid, with a coalition chorus of 200 and an 
orchestra of over eighty members. 

Frankfort-on-Main.—The fortieth yearly mecting of the 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikerverein will be held here from 
June 5th to 9th under the presidentship of Siegm. von 
Hausegger. Among other works there wil! be a new symphony 
by Richard Strauss. ‘There will be two opera performances 

—* Bundschuh,” by W. von Baussnern, and “ Die Rose 
vom Liebesgarten,”” by H. Pfitzner. 

Graudenz.—On the second and third days of Whitsuntide 
the first West Prussian musical festival will be held here, 
under the direction of the music director Char, of Thorn. 
The principal works to be performed are Haydn’s “ Seasons,” 
Beethoven's Choral Symphony, and Wagner's “ Siegfried- 
Idyll.” ‘ 

Heidelberg.—The Bach Society has given, under the 
direction of Dr. Wolfrum, the first performance in Ger- 
many of Gustave Charpentier’s “‘ La Vie du Poéte.”’ 

Leipzig.—In commemoration of Berlioz the “ Prise de 
Troie,” first part of “ Les Troyens,” was performed at the 
Stadttheater on December 10th.—At the Gewandhaus 
concert on the same day the “ Harold in Italy ” symphony was 
given ; the second part of the programme included the sym- 
phonic poems “Les Préludes” of Liszt and the “ Danse 
Macabre ” of Saint-Saéns. Thus not only Berlioz himself, 
but the chief composers influenced by him were represented. 
—The libretto and vocal score of Siegfried Wagner’s new 
opera, “ Der Kobold,” have just been published by Ed. 
Reuss. A description of the former has appeared in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, from which we learn that the little sou! 
(“‘ Seelchen ”) of a murdered child is wandering, miserable, 
and mourning. In a dream it appears to Verena, the pretty 
innkeeper’s daughter, begging her to redeem it by sacrificing 
her life. Verena, however, who is in love with Friedel, the 





star of an itinerant opera company, is by no means pleased 
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with the proposal. She is, however, forsaken by her Friedel ; 
yet, hcaring that his life is threatened by ruffians, offers her- 
self in his stead, and by this act of devotion not only saves 
him but redeems the “ Kobold.”” To the writer of the notice 
it is not clear how the latter comes to benefit by the maiden’s 
death ; he, indeed, adds that except for its reappearance in 
a kind of apotheosis at the close of the opera, the Kobold is 
practically forgotten. Scenes connected with the itinerant 
company constitute a large portion of the story, and they are 
said to give good opportunities for effective stage pictures.— 
A bust of Grieg, the work of Professor Carl Sefiner, presented 
by Herr Henri Hinrichsen, proprietor of the firm of C. F. 
Peters, has been placed in the Gewandhaus.—The 27th of 
last month was the 102nd anniversary of Mozart’s birth, 
and in commemoration of the great master a Mozart cycle 
was announced from January 24th to February 2nd. The 
following operas were to be performed at the Stadttheater : 
“The Magic Flute’’; ‘The Marriage of Figaro”; “ Bel- 
mont and Constance,” preceded by the “‘ Jupiter ’’ symphony ; 
* Don Juan”; and, finally, ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte.”’ 

Mannheim.—The first performance here of Hans Pfitzner’s 
romantic opera, “ Die Rose vom Liebesgarten,” was announced 
for the 17th ult. The work has been accepted at Frankfort, 
Bremen, Cologne, and Hamburg. 

Munich.—The usual Wagner festival performances will be 
given at the Prince Regent theatre from August 12th to 
September 20th. The works to be given are ‘‘ Der Ring,” 
“Tristan und Isolde,” “‘ Der fliegende Hollander,” and 
“Die Meistersinger.” At the Residenz and Court theatres 
Mozart will be likewise honoured. The cycle of his works 
(between August Ist and 11th) will include “ Die Zauberflite,” 
“ Figaro,” “ Belmont und Constanze,” ‘ Don Giovanni,” 
and “ Cosi fan tutte.” Fortunate indeed are the Munichers 
to be able to hear the works of the two greatest opera writers. 
Why should we in England not enjoy a similar privilege ? 

Ratisbon.—The second Bavarian festival will be held here 
at Whitsuntide under the direction of Richard Strauss. 

Weimar.—On December 18th the hundredth anniversary 
of the death of the philosopher Herder was celebrated by a 
special service in the church. In connection with the event 
a concert was also given, the programme of which contained 
the choruses of “‘ Prometheus,” with Liszt’s music written for 
the unveiling of Herder’s statue in this city in 1853, and some 
settings of Herder poems by Seckendorf. 

e.—Oskar Nedbal and Dr. Simanek are the con- 
ductors of the newly formed national Philharmonic orchestra. 
In addition to the subscription, there will be twenty popular 
concerts, and the programmes will include not only standard 
works, but modern compositions. Already performances have 
been given of Gustav Mahler’s © minor symphony and of 
Sinding’s p minor symphony. 

Trieste.—A Conservatoire under the direction of maestro 
Roberto Catelle, opened a few months ago, is prospering. 
A second one, under the direction of Filippo Manara, inaugu- 
rated Only last December, has already 200 pupils. 

Bordeaux.—“‘ Thamyris,”’ conte lyrique, is to be produced 
here at the Grand Théidtre this month. The libretto is by 
J. Sardou and J. Gounouillou, and the music by Jean-Charles 
Mougnés. 

Rome.—MM. Diémer, Rosenthal and the violinist Huber- 
mann will appear during the season at the concerts given by 
the Academy of St. Cecilia. There will also be orchestral 
concerts under the direction of MM. Edouard Colonne, Pietro 
Mascagni, and an orchestral and choral concert under that of 
Luigi Mancinelli. 

Milan.—Pietro Mascagni recently read a paper on “ The 
Music Drama of the Future.” He declared the present to 
be the future. Verdi’s “‘ Othello” and “ Falstaff” were to 
be taken as models. ‘‘ Our young composers,” he said, “ were 
no longer content to write operas; they aimed after music- 
dramas: much drama, little music, and no melody. For 
this misfortune Wagner is alone guilty; but, be it under- 
stood, the falsely understood Wagner.” Mascagni fully 
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recognized the genius of that master, but objected to the 
mere imitation of the externals of his style, such as the 
representative theme 


OBITUARY. 


Cornet ABrany!l, Hungarian composer, great friend of 
Liszt’s; died December 20th, at Budapesth, aged 82.— 
MirroraN PerrowitscH Bevaterr, the well-known Russian 
music publisher at St. Petersburg, born in that city in 1836. 
He published works of Balakirew, Rimski-Korsakow, Cui, 
Glazounow, and Arenski.—Domrsic BoLLERMAN, pianoforte 
manufacturer, New Jersey; aged 96.— BeRNaRD Brock, 
pianoforte manufacturer, through an accident; aged 39.— 
ALExIs CoLLONGUES, violinist at the Opéra Comique, Paris ; 
aged 76.—MapaME Oscak Comettant, widow of the musical 
critic Oscar Comettant ; aged 78.—Evg@ne Caron, baritone at 
Paris Opéra; aged 68.—Francesco Cortest, professor of 
singing at Florence; aged 74.—-EmiLe Dep.arx, musie publisher 
and director of “ L’Orphéon”’ ; aged 51.—GENtN, flautist at 
the Opéra Comique, Paris.—Freperick Granp GLEASON, 
director of Chicago Conservatoire, also composer of two 
operas (“‘ Otto Visconti” and “* Montezuma”); aged 53.— 
Gustav HERRMANN, for many years conductor of the German 
Zither Society ; aged 54.—Marquis Ricwarp p’Ivry, com- 
poser (“* Les Amants de Vérone ’’) ; aged 74.—Prtrer Jiirncen- 
8oN, the well-known Russian music publisher, friend of Glinka, 
Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, and other modern composers ; 
died at Moscow, aged 68.—D. Rupotr KLEeryow, musical 
director at Wittenberg ; aged 74.—-CLoTILDE Brunswick DE 
Korompa, pianist, died at Vienna.—Epvarp Lassen, com- 
poser of operas, symphonies, etc. ; died at Weimar, January 
15th, aged 73.—James McCaiium, professor of music at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; aged 46.—Giusepre Marra, baritone 
vocalist ; aged 76, died at Piacenza.—Puitipr Ortu, teacher 
at Darmstadt, song composer; died December 30th.— 
Mary Sapita Noverro, vocalist, sister of Clara 
Novello; January 8th, at Genoa, at an advanced age. 
~ApOLPHE Papin, ‘cellist, died at Colombes, January 
Ist; aged 78.—Ropert Roy PatTERsoN, composer 
and music publisher, at Edinburgh.—CHarLes Gustave 
PoNcELetT, eminent clarinettist, professor of the Brussels 
Conservatoire; aged 59.—Lvici SANGERMANO, composer 
(operas “ Goretta””’ and “ Regina e Favorita”’), favourite 
pupil of Mercadante ; aged 56.—CuRisTIAN SCHERLING, who 
greatly encouraged German male choral singing; aged 92. 
—Rvpo.r Scuoneck, formerly capellmeister at the Magde- 
burg theatre ; died January 15th at Elbing, aged 75. In his 
young days he was intimate with Wagner.—ANTOINETTE 
STERLING, contralto vocalist; aged 54.—DanieL Sriry, 
founder of the pianoforte manufactory at Milwaukee; aged 
85.—ApotpHe Tscuecn (A. Taussig), former conductor 
at the National Theatre, Prague; aged 63. — JENNY 
Viarp-Lovis, pianist; aged 72. — Henrat Epwin Vu- 
LOGES, pianist, at New York; aged 35.—A. P. Vivian, 
flautist, professor at the Royal Academy of Music, aged 46. 
—THomas Apiincton WALLWortTH, teacher of singing ; 
aged 74. 


YROF. C. SCHROEDER’S HANDBOOK 
Catechism) of, Violin (and Viola) Playing. Translated 
and edited by J. Matthews. Tuirp Epirion ; with a 
Guide through Violin and Viola Literature. 


Augener’s Edition No. 9212. In paper covers, net 2s. ; 
bound in limp cloth, net 2s. 6d. 
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Augener’s Edition No. 
in limp cloth, net 6d. 
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R ORLANDO MORGAN'S Select Works. 
SONGS AND PART-SONGS. 


Performed with great success at Orange, New Fersey, and 
Mendon, Connecticut (U,.S.A.), and at Simla, (India ). 


IN FAIRY-LAND.  Song-Cycle, consisting of 


Songs, Duets, and Quartets, for four Solo Voices (Soprano, Con- 
tralto, Tenor, and Baritone). 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8914. 
Vocal score, net 5s. Words separately, per copy, net 1d.; per too, net 3s. 
SEPARATE SONGS from the same :— 
The Weary Sun, all Golden Red: 
No. rin p flat, for Soprano... eve tae «» Net 
No. 2 in a, for Contralto 
Robin Goodfellow, for Baritone 
Shed No Tear, for Contralto 
The Water Nymph, for Tenor 

“There is not one bar from beginning to end of this little work which is 
not full of melody, not a single number that is not tuneful and attractive ; 
and, in addition, the numbers are written with a due regard for the 
capacity of each voice and the effects which can be obtained from it 
which is rarely exhibited by the numerous song writers of the present 
day. The a a work is one of great beauty.”— The Civil and Military 
Gazette (/ndia), J uly agth, 1902. 

‘“*A cycle in which, apart from the merits of the music, the voice parts 
show the composer's knowledge of the art of singing and his care to keep 
within ordinary voice compass.” —AMonthly Musical Record. 

“ This composer understands the art of writing effectively for the voice, 
and his music is pleasant and expressive, the spirit of the poems selected for 
illustration being admirably caught.” —Daily Telegraph. 

e had the pleasure of hearing a few days ago the first performance of 
Mr. Orlando Morgan’s ‘In Fairy-land,’ a song-cycle for four voices, recently 
published by Augener—a fine work, which ought to be heard at many a 
concert. It opens with a quartet set to Puck’s song, * Over hill, over dale,’ 
a lively composition, Number two is a beautiful soprano solo, ‘Come 
follow Mab, your Queen,’ in the middle of which there is a most skilful and 
effective change of both key and tempo. As a separate song we should 
expect this to be very popular on the concert platform. The same can be 
said of the tenor song, ‘Alas! the Moon,’ words by Tom Hood, and the bari- 
tone solo, ‘From Oberon in Fairyland.’ No number in the work is more 
charming than the soprano and contralto duet, ‘ Flower Fairies’ —beautifully 
melodious, such as Mendelssohn could write. Mr. Morgan’ s musical gifts 
are conspicuous in the final quartet, ‘Come away, Elves’--Mrs. Hemans’ 
words—into which the second part of the first soprano solo is woven in 
different time, with striking effect,"—Sunday Financial (London). 

“The above Vocal Cycle includes a fine set of songs and part-songs. The 
words are drawn from sources such as Shakespeare, Hood, Keats, Marston, 
Symington, Hemans, etc., so they are above reproach. Some of the stanzas 
have, of course, been set to music many times before, but we think 
Mr. Orlando Morgan's framing of these beautiful pictures in song is both 
strikingly original, and well worthy of standing room amongst our best 
vocal work. The’ set should certainly receive notice from our numerous 
vocal quartets, and we are sure any such body of artistes who undertake a 
rendering will find it interesting and worthy of their best efforts. We should 

think, too, that the pieces would be very popular. Their many merits cer- 
tainly deserve to make them so, for the writing is vivid and exhilarating ; 
it is, moreover, replete with charming melody, and the piquant modulatory 
colouring is beautifully arranged. Each soloist comes in for a fair share of 
the work, and the quartets are of a most sparkling character, We have no 
doubt the Cycle has already been largely used, and we are sure its popularity 
wiil increase.''—/ncerporated Society of Musicians’ Journal, October, 1904. 


A SONG GARLAND. Op. 32. Vocal Suite for 


high or low voice. Edition No, 8915, for Soprano or Tenor, net 2s. 
Edition No. 8916, for Contralto or Baritone, net 2s. 
SEPARATE SONGS from the same :— 
No. 1, Swedish Love Song, in F min. and c min., s. a. 
..@ach, net 2 = 
” ” > 


” ” 3=— 


eT TE ads® 


Swernee 


Op. 32. 


2, Evening Song, in a flat. and & flat 
pe » 3, Chansonnette, im ps flat and c .. 
» 4, The Streamlet, in a and F i » 2m 
9 Full of gracious and flowing melody is ‘A Song Gariand,’ by R. 
Orlando Morgan, the accompaniments, too, revealing taste and skill,”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


” ” 


Edition 
Noa. 
2913 INDIAN SONGS. Op. 34. An Indian Serenade; An 
Indian Lullaby An Indian Squaw’'s Song* _... net 2 6 
From the same :— 
An Indian Serenade , . ase net 2— 
THE LITTLE FAIRY QUEEN... ons an -- net 2— 
CANTATA. 
g103 THE LEGEND OF ELOISA, Op. 21. Z.... es: ae? 
4116 Barcarolle. From the same oe ne: — 3 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
BALLADE. Op. 28. For Violin and Piano .... 4 
7859 LEGEND, Op. 35, for Trumpet in F (or Cornet ins fi at)net 1 — 


* See Our Music Pages. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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why DWIG SCHYTTE’S COMPOSITIONS. 
Published by AUGENER & Co. 
= PIANO SOLO. 
" EBUVRES CHOISIES. 


Author. 
No. 1. 
2. 


Revised and fingered by the 
Le Soir 

La Nuit. Caprice" 
Alla Menuet , 


Danse des gnomes G nomenre igen) 
— 


9. oa (Gespenster) 
10. Kas sectres 


11. Nocturne (en La mineur) 

12. Aubade ee ee . . 

13. Innocence .. 

14. Passant les Steppes (Ueber die. Steppe sari 
15. Berceuse .. 

16. Inquiétude .. 

17. Sur la brune 

18. Le Revoir .. 

19 Menuet (en Ré mineur) . 


Pibbiseblarte 


bhddd 


wie Www WwW w ewe ee 


22. Rhapsodie in p flat sa ua - 
The same, with E nglish fingering ~ 

21. Impromptu .. . 

22. Dans les foréts Um Walde ) 

23. Le jeu des enfants. . a ; os as 

24. A la montagne (Zu Berg ve) aa i ; ;— 


25. En Aval (Den Fluss hinad) ‘ A ¢ -. t= 
26. Gavotte (en Mi majeur) .. ‘ % Pe -3= 
27. Solitude es wa ve we be és sa’ 2 

28. Scherzo-Etude 


under the title of 


8440a ALBUM. Vol. I. (containing pieces Nos. 1-14) rae 
84406 » IL. (containing pieces Nos. 15-28) - net 2— 


The above 28 pieces complete in two vols., 


THREE SHORT MODERN SUITES (in Sonata form). 


Op. 120. C.: 


8439 «6CWNowt,inc os ve os - ée - ams 6 
84394 » %inG . ‘ ‘ . net rt 6 
Andantino, from the same ‘ . 3 
8430¢ ” %: in F ‘ ; met 31 6 
votte A | antique, from the s: same .. ; , - 3 
6397 MELODIOUS SKETCHES Op. tg. .. «) & meee 
(1, Dreams of Youth; 2, Solitude; 3, Effrontery; 4, 
Shepherd and Shepherdess; 5, Leisure Hour; 6, 
Recollections of the Ball ; 7, Strife; 8, Harlequin and 
Columbine.) 
Separately : 
No. 1. Dreams of Youth (Jugendtriéume) ee qj 
PIANO DUET. 

8628 ALBUM. Revised, fingered and augmented by the author. 
(Barcarolle, Ans et Danses suédoises, Humoresque, 
Romance, Scherzino.) €. Oblong .. eo «. ae 6.6 

Separately : 
Airs et Danses suédoives .. en Aw 
tarcarolle .. - he ‘ . C 4 
umoresque C qo 
Scherzino ( 4— 
ARRANGEMENTS 
ORGAN. 
s8i1c BERCEUSE (Matthews) .. is ‘ net 1 - 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
BERCEUSE (Hermann) .. on é és -3- 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
BERCEUSE .. . . ie 


FLUTE AND PIANO. 
BERCEUSE (Gariboldi) .. - - a 2 


London: AUGENER & Co, 


NOTICE TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, 


Messrs. AvGener & Co. beg to notify the trade that the compositions 
of Lupwic Scuytte published by them are now copyright in England, and 
that since the accession of the kingdom of Denmark to the berne Con- 
vention the manufacture of plates and new editions of any of the said publi- 
cations is illegal, ard that they will proceed agains« any person infringing 
their rights. 


199, Regent Street, London, W. February 1, 1904. 
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The Times 
of January 11th, 1904, contains the following Review: 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


As usual, the mass of pianoforte music published by Messrs. 
Augener & Co. far exceeds in bulk the production of all the other 
London firms put together ; and it is, therefore, quite impossible 
to deal with it exhaustively. In the new edition of the works of F. 
E. Bache the charming ‘‘ Souvenirs d'Italie” have now appeared ; 
they are perhaps the most pleasing of all his works. A number of 
pieces by Percy Pitt are sent, among thema new set of ‘‘ Silhouettes, 
some of them very interesting, and all free from the commonplace ; 
though sometimes a more evident feeling for natural beauty might 
be desired, both these and the set of six sketches are quite worth 
attention. The specimens of S. Coleridge-Taylor’s work include 
several new editions, two selected numbers from the music to “Herod ” 
and the march ‘‘ Ethiopia Saluting the Colours.” In a very 
characteristic ‘‘ Gigue Anglaise,” Aifred Moffat has caught the 
right atmosphere of the old times without any sacrifice of origin- 
ality. ‘‘Barcarolle” and ‘Valse Arabesque” are a couple 
of well-written and original pieces by Horace Barton ea 
— Stepan Esipoff has not lost the originality of his earlier 
efforts; though his ‘‘ Musical Leaflets” have little except their 
easiness to recommend them, his six ‘‘ Characteristic Pieces ” are 
most of them agreeabie to playand to listen to, and if he has yielded 
rather too much to convention in such aquatic delineations as ‘‘ Prés 
d’une Source,” ‘‘ La Fontaine,”’ and ‘* Gondoliera,” this is only 
what better men than he have done before. August Nélck, whose 
‘Valse Elégante” is the best specimen of his work now sent 
. «+ + +» and occasionally Arnold Krug falls into conventionality 
of an almost hopeless kind, although he can still write such 
pretty things as “ Heckenréschen,” and ‘** Dancing Gnats” or the 
‘* Nightingale’s Song,” all of which have ideas of their own, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

” BACHE, F. E. Revised by C. Bache. 

Op. 19:— 

60237 Book 1. Toujours gai, Madeleine, Bon Matin oo 
60230 Il. Sur les Lagunes. L’Allégresse. Réve .. net 
€02 3¢ 111. Dors, mon enfant, Féte Napolitaine o. )= nee 
BARTON, HORACE. 
—— Valse arabesque .. 


Edition 


Souvenirs d’ Italie. 


Barcarolle in p 


6105 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Incidental Music to ‘* Herod’ 
Suite. Op. 47 (No. 1, Processional; 2, Breeze-scene ; 
3, Dance ; 4, Finale) a +4 ‘iy de oie. ae 
6106a —— Ethiopia Saluting the Colours. Concert March. Op. 51 
net 
ESIPOFF, STEPAN. Gondoliera. Barcarolle 
La Fontaine. Petite Etude de Salon s vs ee 
Musical Leaflets. Six Characteristic Pieces (No. 1, 
Joyful Meeting; 2, A Fable ;_ 3, Spring Flowers; 
4, Playtime ; 5, Water Song; 6, Fairy Story) = .. each 
Prés d'une Source. Petit morceau caractéristique os 


KRUG, A. Emblems of Summer, 

No.1. Early Morn .. ja 2 
2. "Tis still the time of the roses 

Hedge Roses (Heckenréischen) . . 

A Dance on the Lawn Yt 

Dancing Gnats ; 

Nightingale’s Song 

A Batterfly .. he 

Boating at Eventid 


Op. 116:— 


MOFFAT, A. Gigue Anglaise (Danse & l' Antique) 


NOLCK, A. Valse élégante. Op. 95 
PITT, PERCY. Silhouettes (and Set). Op. 37: 
No. 1. Préambule ak a8 . ‘ 
2. Dirge.. 
3. Barcarolle 
4. Intermezzo .. 
s. Caprice 


5 Sketches. Op. 39:— 
1. Allegretto Scherzando 
2. Alla Marcia.. ‘ 

3. Entr'acte 

4. Pizzricato . rf ‘e “0 ne - 

5. Gavotte and Musette wb ‘ stem 








The Times ; 


oc January 12th, 1904, contains the following Review: 


NEW PIANO MUSIC, 


Among further publications sent by Messrs. Augener are two 
sonatinas by G. Horvath, cleverly devised little pieces, calculated to 
impress the simplest rules of form upon the young player. There 
is some fancy in the ‘‘ Mazurk,"’ which is the best of R. W. 
Oberhoffer's ‘‘ Album Leaves,” and L. Schytte’s ‘‘ Jugendtriiume”’ 
is very tuneful and not difficult. S. Stojowski’s ‘‘ Caprices-Etudes” 
are excellent practice, and his ‘‘ Danses humoresques " are well put 
together, although the composer seems to be getting to the end of 
what he had to say. The useful new edition, by Mr. Dannreuther, 
of representative works by Liszt includes several of the formidable 
‘*transcendental” studies, clearly printed, and with helpful 
fingering, &c. Less important are O, Thiimer's re-issues of the 
“Chants polonais” and transcriptions of other songs. A great 
number of the sonatas of Beethoven, in the interesting and practical 
edition of Signor Buonamici, are also sent. The edition follows 
closely that of Von Biilow, and where it differs, in fingering, &c., 
the change is almost always for the better. The same editor's ‘ Art 
ot Scale Study” is one of the most useful of the many instruction 
books sent, which include examples of Burgmiiller, Wollenhaupt, 
and other famous players of the past, as well as of Loeschhorn and 
more modern writers, To the useful volumes of music appointed 
tor the examinations of the Associated Board, &c., is now added a 
set of pieces for the examinations at Trinity College, London. 
For the ordinary form of duet, four hands on one piano, there are 
arrangements of Rubinstein’s hackneyed ‘‘ Melody in F,” a set of 
easy ‘‘ Recreations'’ by Arnold Krug, and some ‘‘ Short Piano 
Duets" by F, Kiel. The ‘‘ Carpathian Dances” of Cursch-Bihren 
are a good deal less familiar to the musician than his book of 
“‘ Hungarian Dances,’’ in which Brahms’s famous arrangement of 
the tunes is followed with almost slavish fidelity. 


Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS 


BEETHOVEN. 32 Sonatas. Revised, phrased and fingered 
by G. Buonamici. Folio Edition .. each, net 
9884 BUONAMICI. The Art of Scale Study for the Pianoforte, 
as taught to his pupils. de i ao net 
6178a HORVATH. Sonatina in c major.. ds = -. net 
61786 —— Sonatina in p minor Se ea os os -. met 
6226 LISZT. Etudes d’éxecution transcendante. Edited by E. 
Dannreuther Me $e “A . 2 Books, each, net 
Also separately :— 
5954 Mazeppa, in pb m‘nor.. sn es ag an -. oa 
5955 Feux Follets, in 6 flat major oy ma y a 
5956 Ricordanza, in a flat major.. ie oe “s fe ae 
5957 Harmonies du Soir, in p flat majo: te aa -. met 
5003 6 Chants polonais de Chopin. 4 i ~~, = 
OBERHOFFER, R. W.  Albumleaves :—- 
No. 1. Petite Valse gracieuse ; 2, Scotch Air and Melody in 
E flat; 3, Mazurk: 4, Gavotte inc.. e -» each 
SCHYTTE. Dreams of Youth (Jugendtriiume). Op. 129, 
No. 1 (S. O. 179) .. ty o6 ee ole o *s 
STOJOWSKI. Deux Caprices Etude.. Op. 2:— 
No. 1. Fileuse nit - o6 - - net 
2. Toccatina.., os oe 6 oo +. «net 
-+-— Danses humoresques, Op. 12 :-— 
9334% No.1. Polonaise ve sé - oe +. met 
9354 2. Valse ee a - rs ’ a 
9254 . Mazurka * ~ ee .- * ee. net 
93544 Cracovienne ee ee wp os cy.~ et 
9354¢ o Mazurka oe -. oe ee ee oe net 
9354f . Cosaque Fantastique .. ae vi +. net 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


69099 CURSCH-BUHREN. Carpathian Dances. Arranged net 
6908 —— Hungarian Dances. Arranged “7 ee ow ‘Eee 
85634,SKIEL. Easy Piano Duets. Op. 13. 2 Books, each, net 
KRUG, A. Recreations. Op. 117 :-- 
No. t. In the Evening. (Abends) a ie 

2. The Mappy Home (Im trauten Heim) .. 

3. Foreign Musicians (Fremde Musikanten) 

4. Gavotte &e : 

5. Waltz (Waltzer) 


93524 
93526 


2 PIANOS, 4 HANDS. 


6704-6 GURLITT, CORNELIUS. 3 Rondos. Op. 175. each, net 


London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street; ¢, New Burlington Street, W.; also £2, Newgate Street, E.C. 





